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Merchants,  advocates,  police  and  Guardian  Angels  joined  forces  to  try  to  rid  the 
Camelot  Hotel  on  Turk  Street  of  crack  and  make  rt  a  decent  place  to  live. 

Struggle  for  Home  in  Camelot 
Hotel  Brings  Angels  to  TL 


by  Josh  Brandon 

'he  round  scar  just  under  Craig 
f.ee's  right  eye,  along  with  his 

fccken«U  leK  eye,  marked  more 

than  his  face. 

"They  got  me  this  time,"  he  smiled, 
then  winced.  "I  guess  it's  no  longer  fun 
and  games  at  the  Camelot." 

Five  crack-cocaine  runners  had  cor- 
nered Craig  in  the  outside  lobby  of  the 
Camelot  Hotel  in  the  heart  of  the  Turk 
Street  corridor,  beaten  him,  and  then 
ground  a  burning  cigarette  near  his  eye. 

'They're  mad  because  I  won't  let 
them  do  business  anymore,"  he  said. 
"But  beating  me  up  just  makes  me 
madder  and  more  stubborn,  and  there 
is  no  one  more  stubborn  than  an  Ala- 
bama boy." 


Craig  Lee's  efforts  as  the  new  man- 
ager of  the  Camelot  Hotel  at  124  Turk 
Street  to  convert  it  from  a  crack  super- 
market to  a  residential  hotel  have  rippled 
through  a  t  enberkom  community  long 
frustrated  with  street  crime  He's  been 
joined  in  his  efforts  by  members  of  the 
Tenderloin  Crime  Abatement  Commit- 
tee, a  local  merchant,  the  San  Francisco 
Police  Department,  and  even  the  Guard- 
ian Angels. 

Community  leader  Leroy  Looper, 
who  chairs  not  only  the  Crime  Abate- 
ment Committee  but  also  the  Neigh- 
borhoods Committee  of  the  Mayor's 
Drug  Task  Force,  called  the  struggle 
for  the  Camelot  "the  best  thing  to  hap- 
pen in  this  neighborhood."  Also  back- 
ing the  Camelot  struggle  is  Mayor 
continued  on  page  10 


Musicians  Union  Hall  May 
Be  Nearing  Its  Last  Note 


by  Bill  Kisliuk 

Musicians  Union  Local  6  is  singing 
the  blues. 

Once  the  bright  note  of  musicians 
thriving  in  San  Francisco's  bustling 
theater  and  entertainment  industry, 
Local  6  has  slipped  off  key.  Based  in 
the  Tenderloin  for  the  past  64  years, 
the  Musicians  Union  has  fallen  on  hard 
times.  There  are  many  who  think  it 
may  never  recover. 

At  the  heart  of  the  union's  decline 
are  its  faltering  finances,  prompting 
both  leadership  and  members  to  con- 
sider selling  the  Musicians  Union  Hall. 
The  union  moved  into  the  stately  struc- 
ture at  230  Jones  Street,  designed  by 
the  well-known  San  Francisco  architect 
Silvian  Schaittacher,,in  1925  from  their 
former  digs  at  68  Haight  Street,  where 
they  had  been  since  1906.  But  even 
then  they  weren't  strangers  to  the  Ten- 
derloin, for  the  original  headquarters 
had  been  at  O'Farrell  and  Powell 
streets  before  being  destroyed  in  the 
1906  earthquake. 

In  its  early  days.  Musicians  Hall  on 
Jones  was  the  swank  hub  of  musical 
life  in  the  Tenderloin  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. But  today,  it  is  considered  the 
union's  biggest  burden. 


Although  a  contingent  of  members 
who  recall  Musicians  Hall  in  its  hey- 
day don't  want  to  lose  the  building, 
most  accept  that  it  has  become  a  finan- 
cial drain. 

At  64,  the  building  suffers  all  the 
symptoms  of  aging:  plumbing  backups, 
leaks,  occasional  flooding,  and  other 
problems  of  structural  deterioration. 
Newly  elected  Secretary-Treasurer 
Melinda  Wagner  said  the  union  went 
$8,600  into  the  hole  on  the  building 
alone  in  1986,  and  $4,700  in  1987. 

The  union  doesn't  benefit  much  from 
rental  income  because  it's  hard  to  keep 
tenants  in  the  street-level  storefronts  of 
the  building.  Musicians  themselves 
make  little  use  of  the  hall,  even  though 
it  houses  a  large  rehearsal  hall. 

Its  location  seems  no  longer  conven- 
ient for  members  of  Local  6  who  are 
now  scattered  throughout  the  entire 
Bay  Area,  and  many  feel  it  is  some- 
times unsafe. 

Kenny  Williams,  who  opened  Drum- 
land,  a  repair  and  sales  shop  in  the 
union  hall  in  the  early  '80s,  moved  out 
to  Mill  Valley  a  couple  of  years  ago. 
He  said  musicians  didn't  want  to  come 
to  the  hall. 

T  moved  in  there  thinking,  I'm  right 
in  the  Musicians  Union,'"  he  said. 


Adam  Sparks 

Sequoia  Hotel  Converter 
Fined,  Gets  Jail  Sentence 


by  Bob  Boye  and  Miranda  Kolbe 

After  more  than  a  year  and  a  half 
of  apparently  open  defiance  of 
the  Residential  Hotel  Ordinance, 
Pacific  Bay  Inn  (formerly  the  Sequoia 
Hotel)  owner  Adam  Sparks  was  fined 
$8,000  and  sentenced  to  32  days  in 
jail  on  February  7  for  violating  a  court 
injunction  requiring  him  to  stop  rent- 
ing residential  hotel  rooms  to  tourists. 

"The  Residential  Hotel  Ordinance  is 
the  law,"  said  City  Attorney  Louise 
Renne,  "and  we  intend  to  enforce  it. 
Hotel  owners  in  the  Tenderloin  and 
elsewhere  in  the  city  violate  it  at  their 
own  peril." 

Cheered  by  the  victory.  Tenderloin 
housing  activists  have  nonetheless  not 
let  up  on  their  campaign  to  get  the 
city  to  more  actively  enforce  legislation 
protecting  residential  hotels. 

On  February  28,  the  North  of  Market 
Planning  Coalition  sponsored  a  "tour 
of  lotj.froulls."  ushering  thp  mm  »o 
several  other  converted  hotels  they  say 

are  clearly  in  violation  of  city  laws. 

"The  loss  of  residential  hotel  units 
for  tourist  use  is  increasing  San  Fran- 
cisco's homeless  population,"  said 
NOMPC  President  Kelly  Cullen.  These 
'little  homes'  are  desperately  needed. 
They  provide  truly  affordable  housing 
and  help  to  save  the  city  from  (having) 
an  even  greater  homeless  population . " 


Among  the  Planning  Coalition's  ros- 
ter of  lost  hotels  are  the  Cambridge 
Hotel  at  473  Ellis,  the  Abigail  Hotel 
at  246  McAllister,  and  the  Lotus  Hotel 
at  580  O'Farrell. 

Within  the  next  two  months.  Super- 
visor Nancy  Walker  is  expected  to 
introduce  amendments  to  the  hotel 
ordinance  which  would  beef  up  the 
penalties  for  violations  and  allow  other 
interested  parties — other  than  tenants— 
to  sue  directly  in  illegal  conversion 
cases.  According  to  NOMPC  organizer 
Sherry  Williams,  this  has  not  been  pos- 
sible under  the  current  ordinance,  hin- 
dering efforts  to  prosecute  newly  con- 
verted hotels  which  had  been  left  vacant 
for  long  periods. 

f  Sparks  Fly 

The  City  Attorney's  Office  sought 
the  contempt  order  after  finding  evi- 
dence that  Sparks  had  continued  to  vio- 
late the  ordinance,  despite  a  prelimin- 
ary injunction  the  city  had  obtained 
against  Sparks  in  April  19IW. 

Before  his  contempt  trial  in  February, 
Sparks  told  the  Times  the  city  was  usur- 
ping his  rights  as  a  property  owner 
and  added  that  he  doubted  he  would 
get  a  fair  hearing  in  San  Francisco. 
"You  have  to  remember,"  he  said,  "San 
Francisco  is  so  ultra-liberal  they  voted 
for  Jesse  Jackson." 

continued  on  page  10 


Last  month,  Cambodian  refugees  met  in  Long  Beach  to  envision  peaceful  reconstruc- 
tion of  their  homeland  and.  hopefully,  a  brighter  future  for  these  children,  who  live  in 
Khao  I  Dang  refugee  camp  in  Thailand.  For  story  see  page  4. 


"But  it  got  to  the  point  that  I  didn't 
even  want  to  open  the  door.  People 
would  have  instruments  stolen,  cars 
broken  into." 

Wagner"  and  other  union  officials 
think  the  wisest  thing  to  do  is  sell  the 
building,  bank  the  money  and  collect 
interest.  The  assessed  value  of  the 
property  and  building  is  $288,231, 
according  to  city  records. 

"We  have  equity  in  the  building,  but 
it  doesn't  have  any  value  just  sitting 
here,"  said  Wagner.  "Sitting  on  a  gold 
mine  doesn't  do  you  any  good." 


Even  worse,  while  union  operating 
costs,  particularly  for  maintaining 
Musicians  Hall,  have  steadily  climbed, 
union  revenues  have  fallen. 

Membership  has  dropped  from  a 
peak  of  around  7,000  in  the  late  1960s 
to  3,000  today.  Union  officials  say  new 
members  are  hard  to  attract.  So,  there 
is  no  active  recruiting  taking  place, 
according  to  Wagner. 

Older  members  of  the  union  blame 
the  union  leadership  for  failing  to  reach 
the  younger  generation  of  rock  musi- 
continued  on  page  18 
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ask  the  people    |  house  log 


by  Melanie  Haiken 

What's  your  best  Tenderloin 
memory? 


Robert  Santa  Lucia,  44 
1  have  good  memories 
of  when  this  park  was 
built.  I  felt  I  was  instru- 
mental in  getting  it 
started.  I  was  on  the 
zoning  committee  and 
did  as  much  as  possible. 
When  I  look  around 
out  here  now,  some  of 
our  ideas  have  come 
true  and  some  haven't. 
There's  still  the  issue  of 
safety." 

Sekou  Turner,  15 

"I  have  good  memories 
of  when  I  was  raised 
here,  and  a  job  I  had 
working  at  the  grocery 
store  two  blocks  down 
from  here.  And  skating 
around  here.'' 


Malik  Robinson,  12 
"\  remember  getting 
my  first  skateboard. 
It's  just  a  hobby  for  me 
now,  but  I  think  it's 
something  I  want  to  do 
for  the  rest  of  my  life. 
Ill  skate  til  I  can't 
skate  anymore.'' 


Manuel  Cotton,  29 
"1  felt  excited  when 
they  were  giving  away 
free  food  here  in  the 
park,  and  I  was  talking 
to  people  about  AIDS." 


Omar  Shanndoah,  50 

"When  I  come  into  the 
Tenderloin,  I  feel  pain 
and  frustration.  But 
these  are  the  people 
who  you  can  feel  com- 
fortable among;  every- 
body here  is  more  or 
less  in  the  same  boat. 
People  come  here  to 
cry  their  blues  on  one 
another's  shoulders." 

Leon  Felder,  25 
'Tm  proud  that  I  star- 
ted out  here,  and  I 
moved  out  of  here.  I 
knew  I  had  to  do  some- 
thing better,  and  now  I 
like  coming  back  to  en- 
courage other  people. 
It  works,  you  can  get 
out." 

Lowdon  O'Brien,  51 
"I'm  not  getting  enough 
food  or  clothing.  The 
only  good  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  me 
was  making  it  out  here. 
I  came  from  San  An- 
tonio in  1949." 


Shirley  Brown,  34 
Tm  proud  that  I'm  not 
hanging  out  down  here 
anymore.  I'm  up  at 
Glide  now  every  day, 
volunteering  and  help- 
ing other  people.  Cecil 
is  very  inspirational  to 
all  of  us." 


by  Robert  Tobin,  Executive  Director 
Central  City  Hospitality  House 

She  might  have  been  just  another 
face  in  an  ever-growing  crowd. 

But  seeing  "Granny"  walking  down 
the  street  with  her  dog  one  morning 
reminded  me  of  how  she's  made  her 
way  from  the  broken-down  buses  that 
constituted  local  response  to  homeless- 
ness  in  the  cold  winter  of  '83  to  the 
abandoned  warehouse  that  provided 
her  refuge  in  the  winter  of  '89. 

The  saint  after  which  our  city  is 
named  exchanged  his  riches  for  rags 
as  an  expression  of  his  commitment 
to  society's  less  fortunate.  St.  Francis 
would  have  been  proud  of  the  members 
of  our  staff  who  responded  to  the  latest 
homeless  "crisis"  by  establishing  facili- 
ties for  over  100  people  in  less  than 
four  hours.  Joe  Wilson,  Paul  Boden, 
Dan  Henke,  Carl  Wright  and  Joseph 
Russel  broke  their  health,  and  nearly 
their  backs,  for  an  effort  that  should 
have  made  them  heroes  of  The  City 
That  Knows  How.  Instead  we're  left 
to  question  whether  something  really  is 
better  than  nothing,  even  if  it  did  make 
Granny's  situation  better  for  a  couple 
of  nights. 

A  lot  has  happened  between  the  past 
and  present  mayors'  first  declaration 
of  a  homeless  "emergency,"  but  not 
much  has  changed.  City  Hall's  atten- 
tions continue  to  range  from  flooding 
to  fleeting,  too  often  substituting  sym- 
bols for  substance. 

One  recent  example  is  how  City  Hall 
celebrated  the  availability  of  these  100 
additional  beds  by  sweeping  nearly 
1,000  homeless  people  from  the  Civic 
Center  area.  Another  example  is  the 
continuing    request    for    ideas  that 


letters 


Readers  are  encouraged  to  send  let- 
ters to  Editor,  Tenderloin  Times, 
25  Taylor,  S.F.,  CA.  94102  by  the  20th 
of  each  month.  Letters  should  be 
signed  and  may  be  edited  by  the  Times. 


Security  Guard's  Side 

Editors: 

I  am  very  hurt  about  the  tone  of  some  of 
the  letters  you  received  in  regard  to  Carl's 
Jr.  at  7th  and  Market.  I  know  for  a  fact 
of  the  incident  Mr.  Mendenhall  referred  to. 
as  I  was  there.  Mr.  Mendenhall  was  some- 
what incorrect  concerning  what  actually 
happened. 

1.  Yes,  the  intoxicated  individual  did 
stagger  into  the  restaurant.  Yes,  he  was 
approached  by  the  security  officer  who 
asked  him  to  leave  (so  far  so  good).  Then 
the  individual  became  verbally  abusive,  re- 
ferred to  the  security  as  a  "Black  f .  .  .ing 
Nigger,  "  and  was  subsequently  taken  by  the 
collar  and  put  out  the  door.  The  security 
officer  at  no  time  attacked  the  individual 
with  his  fists  when  the  individual  was  on 
the  ground! 

2.  The  individual  re-opened  the  door  and 
proceeded  to  verbally  abuse  the  security 
officer  using  language  no  respectable  per- 
son would  want  their  family  to  hear  and 
this  is  a  family  restaurant.  So  he  was  tossed 
out— again— and  left  alone. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  Carl's  Jr. 
brouhaha  and  one  some  people  know  about 
,  and  others  don't  and  it's  this.  The  security 
guard  in  question  in  this  incident  was  also 
"homeless"  at  one  time— he  needed  a  job 
and  a  home  for  his  family.  Carl's  Jr.  hired 
him  off  the  street.  This  man  has  encouraged 
the  management  to  hire  some  of  the  less 
fortunate  and  they  have  complied  only  to 
discover  certain  ones  have  removed  cash 
from  their  register,  shown  up  late  or  not 
at  all  and  are  totally  unreliable,  so  they 
have  been  replaced. 

This  same  officer  has  taken  the  home- 
less into  his  own  home,  given  them  a  room, 
food  and  an  address  and  helped  them  get 
employment.  Out  of  six  recent  "guests," 
only  one  has  improved  himself  by  getting 
a  good  job  and  moved  up. 

Others  have  totally  abused  his  home  with 
drunken  behavior,  thrown  food  the  secur- 
ity officer  paid  for  on  the  floor,  stolen  any 
money  they  found  in  his  home  and  his  wife's 
clothing,  and  shown  total  disregard  for  the 


haven't  been  thought  of  yet  when  those 
already  proposed  here— and  imple- 
mented successfully  elsewhere— have 
yet  to  be  tried. 

And,  regardless  of  budget  surplus 
or  deficit,  we  continue  to  find  home- 
lessness  at  the  top  of  the  priority  list 
but  at  the  bottom  of  the  spending 
pattern,  while  funds  get  allocated  to 
renovate  civic  plazas  and  even  "home- 
less" animal  shelters. 

We  still  could  use  an  air  traffic  con- 
troller to  handle  the  media  inquiries 
incoming  daily  between  Thanksgiving 
and  New  Years,  as  well  as  a  search 
light  to  find  any  homeless  coverage 
before  or  since.  We  are  still  asked 
whether  our  facilities  should  have  a 
psychiatrist  when  a  good  plumber  is 
what  we  really  need.  And  the  years 
of  waiting  for  civic  leadership  on  this 
issue  make  it  increasingly  apparent 
how  difficult  it  is  to  translate  wide- 
spread concern  into  the  commitment 
necessary  to  respond  to  this  devastating 
problem. 

One  of  the  many  things  that  home- 
lessness  proverbially  has  in  common 
with  the  weather  is  that  many  people 
talk  about  each  of  them  but  don't  do 
anything  about  either.  Liberalism  is 
sometimes  guilty  of  this  failure  to  act. 
The  great  community  organizer  Saul 
Alinski  defined  liberals  as  those  who 
say  things  that  make  them  feel  good 
about  doing  nothing. 

We  are  lucky  to  live  in  a  town  where 
the  "L-word"  is  not  only  alive  and  well, 
but  is  defined  as  providing  all  people 
with  a  fair  opportunity  to  successfully 
reach  their  full  potential.  It  may  be  a 
little  too  late  to  do  that  for  Granny, 
but  that's  no  reason  not  tc  get  started. 

utilities  being  wasted  by  leaving  water  and 
heat  on,  etc.  Then  there's  the  long  distance 
calls  on  his  phone — all  for  the  fantastic  pay- 
ment of  $35  per  week. 

That  $35  per  week  covered  the  person's 
rent,  food  and  utilities.  Come  on  S.F. — 
could  you  do  it?  Would  you  do  it?  He  made 
no  profit,  gave  them  jobs  and  a  home,  fed 
them,  and  for  what?  Abuse;  time  after  time! 

Would  any  of  you  reading  this  do  it? 
Very,  very  few.  This  man  should  be  com- 
mended for  what  he  is  trying  to  do,  but 
what  has  it  got  him?  Job  security?  No.  Fin- 
ancial security?  No.  He's  struggling  to  meet 
his  bills  because  his  hours  have  been  cut 
to  40  per  week  against  52  per  week.  Why? 
Well,  he  was  being  overworked  and  under- 
paid and  complained.  He  was  head  of  secur- 
ity—a title  that  was  stripped  from  him. 
Now  things  at  Carl's  Jr.  are  getting  worse 
because  he's  not  called  to  assist  anymore— 
there's  no  liaison  between  him  and  the  other 
security,  management  or  the  homeless. 

The  homeless  come  to  him  for  guidance, 
advice  for  their  problems,  counseling  for 
many  things,  and  information  on  where  to 
go  for  help. 

All  these  items  may  appear  insignificant 
to  the  average  citizen,  but  to  the  homeless 
it's  vital  they  talk  to  someone,  and  they 
don't  want  social  workers  because  social 
workers  haven't  been  there.  He  has,  and  he 
has  first-hand  knowledge  of  bureaucracy— 
too  much  red  tape.  No,  he  doesn't  have  any 
degree  except  "street  wisdom"  and  he  does 
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put  them  in  touch  with  the  various  agen- 
cies in  S.F.  Most  of  the  time  he  listens 
to  the  people  unload  their  problems  on 
him,  but  who  will  listen  to  him? 

No  one,  because  he  can  not  discuss 
their  problems,  they  talked  in  confidence. 

Come  on,  people,  give  the  guy  a  break. 
He's  there  for  you  but  he  also  has  a  job 
to  do  and  sometimes  it  means  being  mean 
to  you  to  get  you  to  comply.  Hey,  he  has 
helped  many  of  you  for  free,  and  at  the 
cost  of  his  security  and  his  family's.  Be  fair. 

Shirley  M. 

On  Black  History 

Editors, 

The  Tenderloin  Reflection  Center,  while 
rehearsing  for  the  Malcolm  X  commemora- 
tion 24  years  after  his  assassination,  also  in- 
cluded weekly  insightful  aspects  of  black 
history  by  participants  with  diversified  pre- 
sentations. Although  I  was  to  read  a  short 
poem  with  the  music  ensemble  for  the  up- 
coming event,  I  attended  the  sessions  to  leam 
more.  I  grew  up  in  a  prejudiced  part  of 
the  country. 

All  essential  aspects  of  our  history  must 
be  emphasized  and  required  by  every  high 
school  student,  a  fuller  knowledge  for  en- 
riching understanding  between  persons  that 
would  serve  to  better  them. 

I  don't  know  what  I  expect  the  Times 
to  do  about  it  except  to  add  one  more  drop 
of  moisture  essential  with  the  millions  more. 

Rhett  Stuart 
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CCR  Opposes  AIDS  Tenants, 
Risks  Civil  Rights  Inquiry 


by  Ron  Holladay 

Tenant  opposition  to  a  proposal 
to  house  five  homeless  people 
with  AIDS  and  ARC  in  the  Civic 
Center  Residence  at  44  McAllister  Street 
has  prompted  the  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission to  inform  the  building's  non- 
profit landlord  of  possible  violation  of 
civil  rights  laws. 

At  a  sparsely  attended  meeting  at  the 
250-unit  building  on  January  30,  res- 
idents voted  20  to  3  to  seek  legal  help 
to  keep  out  people  with  AIDS. 

According  to  those  who  attended  the 
meeting,  CCR  resident  Dr.  Warren 
Kleinmaier,  a  psychiatrist  and  former 
medical  director  of  Tenderloin  Detox 
Clinic,  spoke  in  favor  of  excluding 
people  with  the  AIDS  virus  out  of  con- 
cern that  sharing  facilities  with  them 
puts  CCR  residents  at  risk  of  catching 
the  disease. 


According  to  the  San  Francisco 
AIDS  Foundation,  no  case  of  AIDS  has 
ever  been  reported  from  sharing  a  toilet 
or  sink  with  an  infected  person. 

In  a  statement  before  the  building's 
tenant  group  last  fall,  Kleinmaier  attrib- 
uted the  "plague"  of  AIDS  to  "aberrant 
sexual  and  self-abusing  behavior... 
which  is  anti-evolutionary,  which  re- 
flects vividly  a  lack  of  faith  in  the  over- 
all guidance  of  the  universe  and  a  mas- 
sive selfish  self-centeredness  and  lack 
of  moral  and  spiritual  values." 

Gay  attorney  John  Wahl,  who  atten- 
ded the  tenants'  meeting,  told  the 
Times:  "I'm  absolutely  appalled  that  in 
January,  1989,  we  have  someone  hold- 
ing themselves  out  as  a  physician  who 
tries  to  inflame  low-income  people 
with  AIDS-phobia  and  homophobia. 
This  guy  makes  a  crass  appeal  to  the 
darkest  fears  that  people  have  of  an 
epidemic' 


Garth  Ferguson,  a  person  with  the 
AIDS  virus  who  has  long  been  active 
with  the  ARC -AIDS  Vigil  in  Civic  Cen- 
ter Plaza,  said,  'They  are  allowing  ig- 
norance to  prevail  because  they  are  not 
allowing  anybody  who  has  another 
viewpoint  to  speak." 

John  Stern,  executive  director  of 
Tenderloin  Neighborhood  Develop- 
ment Corporation  (TNDC),  the  non- 
profit owner  of  CCR,  also  told  the 
Times  he  was  very  concerned  about 
"disinformation"  being  spread  and  had 
invited  a  San  Francisco  AIDS  Founda- 
tion representative  to  try  to  inform 
tenants  about  AIDS  at  a  tenants'  meet- 
ing, but  "the  tenants  didn't  buy  it 
He  confirmed  that  there  were  already 
people  with  AIDS  living  in  the  build- 
ing and  said  there  had  never  been  any 
problem  over  this  before. 

Stern  explained  that  the  proposal  o- 
riginated  when  the  Department  of 
Health  asked  TNDC  to  help  with  the 
crucial  problem  of  homeless  people 
with  AIDS  by  making  units  in  three  of 
their  buildings  available  for  a  small 
number  of  people  with  AIDS. 


TNDC's  Board  of  Directors  accepted 
the  proposal,  but  also  sought  the  ap- 
proval of  the  building's  tenant  group 
to  further  TNDC's  goals  of  "tenant  em- 
powerment and  involving  the  tenants 
in  management,"  said  Stern.  When  the 
tenants  voted  against  the  proposal, 
Stern  said,  the  board  decided  to  follow 
suit. 

The  TNDC  board  subsequently 
reversed  its  position  when  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  informed  TNDC 
of  two  possible  violations  of  civil  rights 
laws.  Stern  said,  including  a  federal 
law  against  discrimination  against 
people  with  disabilities  and  a  city  or- 
dinance that  forbids  discrimination 
against  people  with  AIDS. 

Kleinmaier  contends  that  the  tenants 
have  a  legal  right  to  oppose  tenants 
with  AIDS  because  they  would  be 
housed  in  CCR  as  part  of  a  program. 
"The  law  of  the  city  has  to  do  with 
individuals,"  Kleinmaier  told  the  Times. 
This  doesn't  have  to  do  with  individ- 
uals, it  has  to  do  with  a  program ." 


Seniors  Cite  Food  Prices, 
Rents  as  Main  Problems 


by  Regina  Marchi 

Citing  sky-rocketing  rents  and  six- 
year  waiting  lists  for  senior 
housing,  a  huge  crowd  of  senior 
citizens  who  attended  a  recent  Tender- 
loin meeting  told  the  Commission  on 
the  Aging  (COA)  the  city  should  pro- 
vide more  low-income  housing  units 
for  seniors. 

One  senior  suggested  the  city  rehab- 
ilitate abandoned  buildings  for  seniors. 
"I  see  all  these  burned-out  buildings 
that  are  eye-sores,"  he  said  at  the 
January  24  meeting  at  the  Main  Library. 
'They  could  be  converted  into  nice 
places  for  us  to  live.  We  need  to  live 


somewhere.  .  I  came  to  this  country 
from  Korea .  .  and  I  see  a  lot  of  things 
which  show  me  that  this  is  a  good 
country  committed  to  justice.  So  please, 
see  that  justice  is  done  tc  us  senior 
citizens." 

Food  prices  were  also  a  topic  of 
concern  at  this  meeting,  one  of  four 
sponsored  by  the  Commission  on 
Aging.  While  food  prices  continue  to 
inflate,  said  many  seniors,  social  secur- 
ity checks  seem  to  be  shrinking. 

Seniors  who  are  able  to  work  said 
they  wanted  to  work  to  support  them- 
selves, but  that  it  is  very  difficult 
for  them  to  find  jobs.  They  requested 
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the  COA  provide  them  with  job  train- 
ing and  placement  services. 

Another  innovative  idea  to  emerge 
from  the  meeting  was  a  system  of 
volunteer  assistance,  in  which  a  senior 
could  run  errands,  do  chores,  or  care 
for  other  seniors.  The  number  of  hours 
he  or  she  spent  volunteering  would  be 
"banked"  to  be  used  later  if  the  volun- 
teer needed  help. 

Seniors  also  told  the  COA  that  they 
needed  better  transportation  to  get  to 
doctors,  stores  and  senior  centers. 

The  COA  held  the  meetings  in  the 
Tenderloin  and  other  neighborhoods 
to  incorporate  their  suggestions  in 
plans  for  future  senior  programs. 

The  Commission  on  the  Aging  is 
also  conducting  the  California  Senior 
Legislature  elections  to  be  held  in  San 
Francisco  March  14,  9:00  a.m.  to  4:00 
p.m.  The  seniors  elected  will  prioritize 
current  issues  affecting  seniors,  present 
their  evaluation  to  state  legislators, 
and  help  legislators  design  new  laws 
to  address  those  needs. 

Frank  Salet,  one  of  San  Francisco's 
representatives  on  the  Senior  Legisla- 


ture, said  65  to  70  percent  of  Senior 
Legislature  proposals  are  signed  into 


law. 


These  are  some  of  the  priorities  the 
Senior  Legislature  has  come  up  with 
this  year: 

•Set  up  a  comprehensive  state  health 
care  plan  and  national  health  insurance. 

•Develop  many  long-term  health 
care  programs  in  California. 

•Develop  new  adult  day  health  cen- 
ters and  expand  existing  programs. 

•Set  up  legislation  to  have  physicians 
accept  Medicare  assignment. 

•Develop  transportation  and  escort 
services  for  frail  elderly. 

•Provide  more  respite  care  for 
primary  caregivers. 

•Sever  Social  Security  trust  funds 
from  general  funds. 

•Redo  the  catastrophic  benefits 
under  Part  A  of  Medicare. 

•Develop  federal  housing  assistance 
program  for  low-income  seniors. 

For  further  information  about  the 
Senior  Legislature  elections,  contact 
your  senior  center  or  the  Commission 
on  Aging  at  864-6051. 


New  Leader  of  Lao  Group  Eyes 
More  Members  and  Activities 


by  Vandy  Sivongsay 

The  Tenderloin-based  Lao  Seri 
Association  has  unanimously 
elected  a  new  president,  Savat 
Vorachit,  44.  Formerly  a  soldier  in 
Laos,  Vorachit  becomes  the  four-year- 
old  group's  third  president. 

Lao  Seri  currently  has  more  than 
1,000  members,  mostly  from  the  Bay 
Area,  but  also  including  Laotian  refu- 
gees from  Sacramento,  Stockton, 
Modesto  and  Fresno. 

The  organization  has  three  goals: 
1)  to  bring  together  Laotian  refugees 
in  the  Bay  Area  and  maintain  good  re- 
lations with  other  Laotian  organiza- 
tions and  communities;  2)  to  provide 


New  Lao  Seri  President  Savat  Vorachit 

$2,000  in  funeral  costs  to  families  who 
have  a  member  pass  away;  and  3)  to 
preserve  Laotian  cultural  values  by  or- 
ganizing ritual  ceremonies,  traditional 
dances,  and  celebrations. 

'This  is  the  classic  role  of  an  asso- 
ciation," said  Vorachit.  "But  we'll  be 
going  forward  and  having  more  pro- 


jects. We  hope  to  increase  the  number 
of  members  statewide  and  organize  as 
many  activities  in  1989  as  we  cann." 

Vorachit  said  the  group  would  be 
also  organizing  fundraising  parties 
since  Lao  Seri  is  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion. The  president,  all  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  other  committee 
members  are  all  volunteers. 


Salvador  Protest 

Nationwide  protests  will  take  place 
March  18  and  20  to  call  for  an  end 
to  U.S.  funding  of  the  war  in  El  Sal- 
vador. "During  the  last  nine  years,  the 
United  States  has  spent  more  than 
$3.6  million  to  maintain  the  Salvadoran 
government  in  power,"  according  to  a 
National  Call  to  Action  by  protest  or- 
ganizers. 

In  the  Bay  Area,  representatives  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors,  the  Hotel 
and  Restaurant  Employees  Union,  the 
United  Farm  Workers,  Catholic  Chur- 
ities,  and  other  groups  are  supporting 
a  march  on  March  18,  which  will 
begin  at  10  a.m.  at  Dolores  Park  and 
end  at  the  Federal  Building  on  Golden 
Gate  Avenue.  On  March  20,  protesters 
will  return  to  the  Federal  Building 
where  hundreds  of  participants  plan 
civil  disobedience.  Call  641-9933  for 
further  information. 

Help  From  PG&E 

PG&E  is  offering  a  program  called 
REACH,  which  offers  emergency  one- 
time payments  for  elderly,  disabled,  or 
low-income  customers  who  can't  pay 
their  energy  bills.  The  Salvation  Army 
administers  the  program.  To  apply  for 
assistance,  call  974-1555. 
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Cambodian 
To  Rebuild 

by  Sara  Colm  and  Sophath  Pak 

On  the  same  day  that  the  major 
factions  embroiled  in  the  Cam- 
bodian conflict  met  for  peace 
talks  in  Jakarta,  Indonesia,  an  impres- 
sive gathering  of  several  hundred  Cam- 
bodian exiles  and  their  supporters  met 
in  Long  Beach,  California,  to  plan  the 
future  of  their  embattled  homeland. 

The  range  of  opinions  voiced  at  the 
February  18  conference  in  Long  Beach 
was  as  varied  as  the  warring  factions 
currently  vying  for  ultimate  control  of 
that  once-peaceful  land.  But  for  the 
most  part,  those  who  attended  expressed 
optimism  about  Cambodia's  future. 

"In  one  year  we  may  have  a  peace- 
ful, free,  non-aligned  Cambodia,"  said 
Rep.  Stephen  Solarz,  D.-N.Y.,  the  chair 
of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Asian 
and  Pacific  Affairs,  at  a  dinner  kicking 
off  the  symposium.  "It  now  appears  we 
may  be  entering  the  endgame  in  Cam- 
bodia." 

As  the  Vietnamese  prepare  to  with- 
draw a  decade  after  they  invaded  and 
ousted  the  Khmer  Rouge,  the  major 
hurdle  is  for  consensus  to  be  reached 
on  the  type  of  government  that  will 
replace  the  current  one  in  Phnom  Penh. 

Rebuilding  a  Shattered  Land 

Dwelling  on  the  past  was  not  the 
order  of  the  day  at  the  gathering  in 
Long  Beach,  home  to  the  largest  Cam- 
bodian community  in  the  United  States. 
There  was  little  brooding  about  the  an- 
guish and  upheaval  of  the  last  several 
decades  in  Cambodia— Nixon's  "secret 
war,"  the  devastation  wrought  by  the 
Khmer  Rouge's  genocide  in  the  1970s, 
and  the  isolation  and  uncertain  com- 
munism of  the  ensuing  Vietnam-backed 
Cambodian  regime  in  the  1980s. 

Instead,  this  international  sympo- 
sium, organized  by  Cambodian  com- 
munity groups  and  Asian  studies  de- 
partments at  U.C.  Berkeley  and  Calif- 
ornia State  University  at  Long  Beach, 
looked  to  the  future  of  Cambodia  and 
the  challenges  of  its  reconstruction  in 
the  1990s. 


Exiles  Make  Plans 
Their  Shattered  Land 


General  Ted"  Mataxas 

One  key  debate  among  Cambodia- 
watchers  is  whether  to  financially  fuel 
Cambodian  guerilla  armies  who  have 
been  battling  Phnom  Penh  and  Viet- 
namese forces  since  1979.  Joined  in  a 
loose  coalition,  the  Thailand-based  al- 
liance includes  the  armies  of  former 
Prince  Sihanouk,  former  Prime  Mini- 
ster Son  Sann  and  the  Khmer  Rouge. 

This  government  in  exile,  called  the 
Coalition  Government  of  Democratic 
Kampuchea,  is  recognized  by  the  United 
Nations,  and  its  supporters  include 
China,  Thailand  and  the  United  States. 
China  has  been  the  primary  military 
backer  of  the  Khmer  Rouge.  Covert 
financial  assistance  by  the  CIA  to  the 
non-communist  forces  of  Sihanouk 
and  Son  Sann  increased  to  $35  million 
in  1988  from  $5  million  a  year  in  1982. 
Guns  or  Diplomacy 

Knowing  that  the  American  public 
won't  tolerate  the  reintroduction  of 
U.S.  troops  into  Southeast  Asia,  several 
speakers  at  the  conference  urged  more 
financial  support  for  the  Cambodian 
"freedom  fighters." 


Solarz,  known  for  his  liberal  refugee 
resettlement  bills,  was  joined  by  right- 
wingers  General  Ted"  Mataxas  (chief 
of  the  mission  into  Cambodia  in  1971) 
and  Rep.  Dana  Rohrabacher,  R.-Long 
Beach,  in  advocating  for  stepped-up 
U.S.  military  assistance  to  the  non- 
communist  resistance  forces. 

Critical  of  such  an  approach,  Cam- 
bodia scholar  Eric  Crystal  of  U.C. 
Berkeley,  said:  "I  must  confess  to  a  cer- 
tain sense  of  unease  with  respect  to 
American  policy  as  regards  Cambodia 
over  the  last  decade.  The  Khmer  Rouge 
leadership  and  armed  forces  have  not 
only  survived  but  flourished  with 
Chinese  aid  facilitated  by  American 
and  Thai  logistical  support  and  policy 
acquiescence.  Had  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment willed  it  so,  the  Khmer  Rouge 
could  have  been  deprived  of  weapons, 
food  and  training." 

Crystal  and  others,  including  some 
Cambodians,  advocated  strategies  that 
relied  more  on  diplomacy  than  warfare. 
They  sketched  an  optimistic  picture  of 
opportunities  created  by  the  recent  era 
of  Sino-Soviet  rapprochement  and 
cooling  of  cold  war  tensions  between 
the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  They  urged 
Cambodia's  leaders  not  to  repeat  its 
historic  blunders— including  overzeal- 
ous  nationalism  and  warfare— in  deal- 
ing with  its  Southeast  Asian  neighbors. 

Keynote  speaker  David  Chandler  of 
Monash  University  pointed  to  the  dis- 
astrous consequences  of  strategies  used 
by  Cambodia  in  the  past  in  dealing  with 
its  historic  enemy,  Vietnam — fullscale 
confrontation,  acquiescence,  "trickery" 
and  sidling  up  to  larger  powers  for 
protection. 

"When  the  elephants  stop  fighting, 
the  grass  can  begin  to  grow,"  he  said. 

Cambodia  should  not  lean  on  the 
superpowers  for  support  to  solve  the 
problem.  Chandler  argued,  because 
"none  of  them  ever  put  Cambodia's  in- 
terests above  their  own."  Instead, 
Chandler  advocated  that  Cambodia  end 
its  isolation,  learn  to  co-exist  with  Viet- 
nam (without  necessarily  becoming 
"friendly  allies"),  and  link  up  with  the 
rest  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Others  at  the  conference,  particularly 
the  Cambodians,  expressed  distrust 
and  skepticism  about  possible  agree- 
ments reached  by  any  of  the  players 
vying  for  power  in  the  region. 

"Even  if  we  Cambodians  are  ready 
to  do  the  cooking,"  commented  U.C. 
Berkeley  instructor  Khatarya  Um,  "I 
would  contend  other  players  are  still 
controlling  the  kindling." 

Significant  unresolved  issues  remain, 
Um  said,  raising  questions  about  one 
strategy  for  peace  that  advocates  use 
of  economic  incentives  to  wean  Viet- 
nam from  its  occupation  of  Cambodia. 

Vietnam  has  historically  used  warfare 
as  a  negotiating  tool,  Um  said,  and 
shouldn't  be  rewarded  by  trade  agree- 
ments. "Hanoi  must  be  made  to  ac- 
knowledge that  it  can't  fight  its  way 
into  international  acceptance,"  she  said. 
Economics  are  only  a  salient  considera- 
tion for  Vietnam,  Um  contended,  when 
linked  to  the  more  overriding  concern — 
its  national  security. 

Um  questioned  troop  withdrawal 
promises  made  by  the  Vietnamese. 
"What's  to  prevent  Hanoi  from  wearing 
(Cambodian  army)  uniforms  and  stay- 
ing on?"  she  asked.  Like  many  Cam- 
bodians, Um  worries  that  Vietnamese 
settlers  living  in  Cambodia  could  deter- 
mine the  outcome  of  future  elections. 
She  also  expressed  suspicion  about  the 
loyalty  of  "Khmer  Vietminh,"  Cam- 
bodians who  studied  Vietnamese 
communism  and  political  ideology  in 
the  late  1940s  in  Vietnam  and  now  hold 
positions  of  power  in  the  current  Viet- 
nam-installed government  in  Phnom 
Penh. 

Journalist  and  Vietnam  vet  Al  San- 
toli,  who  has  reported  on  Cambodian 
refugee  border  camps  in  Thailand,  ex- 


pressed similar  distrust.  Staunchly 
anti-communist,  he  argued  that  neither 
the  Vietnamese  nor  the  current  Phnom 
Penh  government  was  to  be  trusted, 
particularly  because  many  of  the  people 
in  power  today  in  Cambodia  are  for- 
mer Khmer  Rouge. 

Santoli  did  not  advocate  military 
support  for  the  resistance  armies,  how- 
ever, charging  the  factions  are  not  uni- 
fied and  have  a  leadership  that  is 
"corrupt"  and  "inept." 

'Throwing  money  at  the  problem 
won't  solve  anything,"  he  said. 

Rohrabacher  declared  that  commun- 
ism was  the  culprit  in  the  destruction 
of  Cambodia.    The  killing  in  Cam- 
bodia did  not  happen  because  the 


entrepreneurial  skills  are  now  seen  as 
the  key  to  potential  contributions  they 
might  make  in  rebuilding  Cambodia. 

While  Santoli  asserted  that  it  would 
be  very  dangerous  for  any  Cambodian 
emigres  to  return  to  their  native  coun- 
try because  of  the  "untrustworthy"  na- 
ture of  those  currently  in  power,  many 
of  the  Cambodians  at  the  conference 
said  they  will  return  once  the  political 
stalemate  is  broken. 

"1  don't  know  if  they  want  me  or 
need  me,  but  I'm  going  to  get  myself 
ready,"  said  Than  Pok,  executive  dir- 
ector of  the  United  Cambodian  Com- 
munity, the  largest  Cambodian  organi- 
zation in  the  United  States.  "And  who 
knows,  they  may  need  us." 

Stanford  University  student  Satia 
Tor  also  vowed  to  return  to  help  in 
Cambodia's  reconstruction.  "I'm  wil- 
ling to  go,"  he  said,  "and  not  because 
I  think  I'm  going  to  be  head  of  this 


Pre-Khmer  Rouge  Cambodia  is  depicted  in  a  sketch  by  French  naturalist  Henri  Mouhot. 


Khmer  Rouge  went  crazy  because  of 
American  bombs,"  he  said.  "It's  comm- 
unism that  killed  those  people.  Wher- 
ever communism  takes  hold,  there  are 
mass  killings." 

But  pointing  to  the  third  Indochina 
War — in  which  Vietnamese  communists 
battled  Cambodian  and  Chinese 
communists— Um  maintained  that  it's 
been  over-zealous  Cambodian  national- 
ism, not  communism,  that  has  had  dis- 
astrous consequences  in  Cambodia. 

Crystal  agreed,  arguing  that  Cam- 
bodia's sometimes  xenophobic  nation- 
alism and  "primoridial  antipathy 
towards  Vietnam"  have  been  counter- 
productive. "Cambodian  nationalism 
at  times  in  the  recent  past  has  pursued 
self-destructive  strategies  in  quixotic 
attempts  to  regain  in  an  instant  the  past 
glories  of  the  Khmer  nation-state,"  he 
said. 

Chandler  said  Cambodian  national- 
ism and  yearning  for  the  great  days 
of  the  empire  of  Angkor,  when  Cam- 
bodia ruled  much  of  Southeast  Asia, 
have  sometimes  fueled  military  efforts 
disproportionate  to  their  actual  military 
power.  "Khmers  can  be  proud  of  their 
past  without  doing  anything  about  it," 
he  said.  "You  can't  fight  an  Angkor- 
ian  (empire)  war  without  an  Angkor- 
ian  army." 

Side-Show  Becomes  Main  Street 

Long  Beach,  California,  is  testament 
to  the  Cambodian  people's  indefatigable 
spirit  for  survival.  In  little  more  than 
ten  years,  this  largest  Cambodian 
community  in  the  United  States  has 
brought  new  life  and  a  unique  culture 
to  whole  sections  of  town.  It's  a  place 
where  a  Cambodian,  Nil  Hul,  ran  for 
city  council  in  1986  and  came  in  fourth 
in  a  field  of  nine  candidates.  A  stretch 
along  Anaheim  Street,  rapidly  becom- 
ing known  as  Cambodia-town,  features 
shop  after  shop  whose  awnings  bear 
ornate  Cambodian  Sanskritic  script 
and  Hindu-Buddhist  graphics. 

Primarily  fishermen,  farmers,  sol- 
diers or  public-sector  workers  in  their 
homeland,  Cambodians  have  had  to 
leam  how  to  be  businesspeople  in  the 
United  States  to  survive.  Their  new 


or  that  in  the  government.  We  need 
to  go  back  to  rebuild  the  country  ." 

While  suffering  massive  physical  and 
environmental  destruction  during  the 
war  years,  Cambodia's  biggest  loss  was 
in  human  resources,  speakers  said. 
Professor  Sin  Meng  Srun  of  Humboldt 
State  University  estimated  that  out  of 
a  total  population  of  8  million,  as 
many  as  2  million  people  lost  their 
lives  during  the  4-year  regime  of  the 
Khmer  Rouge,  including  13,000  teach- 
ers, 426,000  students,  460  doctors, 
189,000  public  sector  employees,  65,000 
industrial  workers  and  690,000  farmers. 

Economic  growth  and  the  develop- 
ment of  an  entrepreneurial  class  will  be 
critical  in  Cambodia's  future.  "Cam- 
bodians in  the  U.S.  are  a  fantastic 
reservoir  of  entrepreneurship,"  said 
Dr.  Naranhkiri  Tith  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  That's  what  we  need  the 
most  in  Cambodia:  not  bureaucrats, 
but  businessmen." 

Frank  Melville,  a  development  econ- 
omist who  was  an  advisor  to  the  Cen- 
tral Bank  in  Phnom  Penh  for  the  U.S. 
Foreign  Service  in  the  1960s,  urged 
Cambodian  emigres  to  consider  the 
role  they  can  play  in  the  future  of  their 
native  country. 

While  panelists  recognized  that  it's 
not  likely  that  large-scale  economic 
development  assistance  for  Cambodia 
will  come  from  the  United  States,  they 
were  very  hopeful  of  financial  support 
from  Southeast  Asia  and  Japan. 

Most  in  attendance  at  the  conference 
.agreed  that  a  U.N.  peacekeeping  force, 
internationally-supervised  elections  and 
a  worldwide  commitment  to  prevent- 
ing the  Khmer  Rouge  from  return- 
ing to  power  are  necessary  as  the  Viet- 
namese begin  to  withdraw.  But  before 
reconstruction  can  begin,  the  major 
hurdle  is  determining  the  type  of  gov- 
ernment to  run  Cambodia. 

As  the  military  leaders  and  politicians 
in  Jakarta  continue  to  hammer  out  these 
issues  in  round  after  round  of  peace 
talks,  Cambodians  in  the  United  States 
dream  of  going  home. 
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Salvadoran  Supporters 
Fast  for  Refugee  Rights 


by  Ron  Holladay 

Marking  the  beginning  of  a  fast 
for  human  rights  by  20  Salva- 
doran refugees,  75  marchers 
rallied  at  the  Federal  Building  and 
marched  down  Golden  Gate  Avenue  to 
St.  Boniface  Church  last  month.  The 
campaign,  called  "No  Human  Being  is 
Illegal,"  demands  immediate  recogni- 
tion of  refugee  status  for  Salvadorans 
in  the  U.S.  and  an  immediate  end  to 
all  war-related  aid  to  the  Salvadoran 
Government. 

"Nine  years  ago  today.  Archbishop 
Romero  of  El  Salvador  sent  a  letter  to 
President  Carter  asking  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment to  support  human  rights  by 
refraining  from  providing  military  sup- 
port to  the  Salvadoran  government," 
Guillermo  Chacon  told  those  gathered 
for  the  February  17  rally.  "Less  than 


a  month  later,  the  archbishop  was 
murdered  by  death  squads  while  say- 
ing mass." 

Since  that  time,  the  U.S.  has  spent 
over  $3  billion  in  El  Salvador  while 
70,000  Salvadorans  have  been  killed 
and  over  1.5  million  displaced,  accord- 
ing to  the  organizers. 

Jose,  one  of  the  fasters,  was  one  of 
the  13  who  survived  when  42  Salva- 
doran refugees  were  stranded  in  mid- 
summer in  a  locked  truck  in  the  Ari- 
zona desert. 

A  number  of  concerned  people  are 
joining  in  the  fast  to  show  their  support. 
"What  moved  me  to  join  the  refugees 
(is)  they're  taking  a  huge  risk  by  fast- 
ing," said  Alexandra  Koltun,  former 
Tenderloin  shelter  worker  at  St.  An- 
thony's. She  also  said  that  she  "was 
appalled  at  the  current  level  of  vio- 


A  young  Federal  Building  protester, 
lence  perpetuated  by  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment." 

The  recent  enactment  of  the  Immi- 
gration Reform  Act  of  1986  has  devas- 


tated the  Central  American  refugee 
community,  the  organizers  said,  be- 
cause the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Salvadorans  and  Guatemalans  escaped 
to  the  U.S.  too  late  to  be  protected  by 
the  January  1,  1982  cut-off  date,  which 
provides  amnesty  to  undocumented 
immigrants  who  arrived  before  that 
date. 

The  provisions  of  the  new  law  also 
deny  Central  American  refugees  the 
right  to  work,  which  worsens  already 
desperate  living  conditions.  The  organ- 
izers point  out  that  instead  of  being 
welcomed  and  receiving  government 
assistance  like  refugees  from  Vietnam 
or  Cuba,  Salvadoran  refugees  face 
immediate  deportation  and  possible 
persecution  by  death  squads  in  El  Sal- 
vador. 

Joining  the  20  Salvadorans  in  the  fast 
are  San  Francisco  Supervisor  Jim  Gon- 
zalez, actor  Martin  Sheen,  farm  work- 
er organizer  Dolores  Huerta,  and  vet- 
eran peace  activist  Brian  Wilson. 


Plan  to  Let  20,000  New 
Immigrants  Into  U.  S. 


The  U.S.  Department  of  State  will 
allow  20,000  foreigners  to  immi- 
grate to  the  U.S.  under  a  random 
visa  selection  process  beginning  this 
month.  The  application  period  is  from 
March  1  to  March  31,  1989.  Natives  of 
Vietnam,  Cambodia  and  Laos  qualify 
under  the  program. 

The  program,  known  officially  as 
the  OP-1  Immigrant  Visa  Program,  is 
the  result  of  an  amendment  sponsored 
in  Congress  by  Representative  Howard 
L.  Berman  (D-CA).  The  program  is 
also  known  as  the  Underrepresented 
Country  Program.  It  has  quickly  be- 
come more  generally  known  as  the  Visa 
Lottery  because  of  the  method  of  selec- 
tion. 


Each  person  is  entitled  to  one  appli- 
cation. Husbands  and  wives  can  each 
make  a  separate  application.  People  in- 
side and  outside  the  U.S.  can  apply. 
People  with  non-immigrant  visas,  such 
as  students,  investors,  and  temporary 
workers  can  apply.  Moreover,  people 
who  are  illegally  in  the  U.S.  are  eli- 
gible. 

Selection  of  the  20,000  visas  is  by 
lottery.  The  envelopes  received  will  be 
numbered  and  a  computer  will  ran- 
domly select  from  among  all  the  people 
who  have  applied.  The  visas  will  be 
issued  over  a  two-year  period  between 
October  1,  1989,  and  September  30, 
1991.  The  program  makes  available 
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10,000  visas  for  fiscal  year  1990,  and 
10,000  for  fiscal  year  1991. 

The  program  is  designed  to  create 
greater  diversity  in  immigration  by 
selecting  people  from  "underrepresen- 
ted" countries.  The  law  defines  "under- 
represented"  as  a  foreign  country 
whose  natives  used  fewer  than  5,000 
immigrant  visa  numbers.  There  are  162 
of  these  countries.  Thirteen  countries 
do  not  qualify:  China-mainland  born; 
China-Taiwan-born;  Colombia;  the 
Dominican  Republic;  Haiti;  India; 
Jamaica;  Korea;  Mexico;  the  Philip- 
pines; and  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  application  period  is  only  during 
the  month  of  March.  Applications  re- 
ceived after  March  31  will  not  be  in- 
cluded among  those  eligible  for  possible 
selection. 

The  names  and  addresses  of  people 
selected  will  be  sent  to  the  U.S.  con- 
sulates or  embassies  abroad  in  whose 


consular  districts  the  applicants  reside 
(or,  if  in  the  U.S.,  resided  prior  to 
entry).  The  consular  offices  will  invite 
these  people  to  file  a  formal  immigrant 
visa  application.  The  first  20,000  found 
to  be  qualified  under  U.S.  law  will 
receive  an  immigrant  visa. 

The  applications  must  be  typewritten 
in  the  Roman  English  alphabet,  include 
a  photograph,  and  provide  certain 
background  information  about  the 
applicant.  There  is  no  government  filing 
fee.  Applications  must  follow  specific 
guidelines  or  they  will  be  rejected. 

For  more  information,  or  assistance 
in  filing  an  application,  contact  the  In- 
ternational Institute  at  673-1720.  In 
addition,  a  private  attorney,  Thomas 
Langford,  will  prepare  cases  for  in- 
dividuals for  $75,  or  less  if  more  than 
one  person  in  a  family  is  applying.  He 
can  be  reached  at  391-0109. 


Rent  Board  Might  Limit 
Increases  for  Improvements 


by  Miranda  Kolbe 

The  Rent  Board  is  hashing  out  rules 
changes,  particularly  in  the  rent 
law  provision  called  "capital 
improvements  passthroughs,"  which 
allows  a  landlord  to  charge  tenants  ex- 
tra rent  to  pay  for  improvements  on 
their  building. 

The  proposed  changes  would  put  a 
cap  on  the  amount  of  passthrough  rent 
increases  and  allow  tenants  to  object 
to  improvements  made  in  common 
areas.  Currently,  tenants  can  object 
only  to  improvements  made  in  their 
own  units. 

In  hearings  last  month,  landlords 
contended  passthroughs  give  them 
incentive  to  maintain  buildings.  Pres- 
ident of  the  Board  of  Realtors,  Victor 
Makras,  opposes  the  cap.  'To  have 
limits  undermines  the  real  purpose  of 
keeping  up  the  quality  and  the  stock 
of  housing  in  San  Francisco,"  he  said. 

Tenants  argued,  however,  that  land- 
lords use  capital  improvements  pass- 
throughs as  a  loophole  in  the  rent  law 
to  push  out  long-term,  low-rent  tenants 


and  make  way  for  new  ones  who  will 
pay  more. 

The  greatest  numbers  of  these  pass- 
throughs occur  in  the  Tenderloin  and 
the  Mission  District.  According  to  Rent 
Board  Director  Ricardo  Hernandez, 
666  Tenderloin  residents  were  charged 
passthroughs  in  a  one-year  period  be- 
tween July  1987  and  June  1988. 

Rent  Board  Commissioner  Ruth  Astle 
said,  "The  situation  is  causing  displace- 
ment and  (causing)  housing  to  become 
unaffordable,  particularly  in  the  North 
of  Market  area." 

Commissioner  Polly  Marsha!!  be- 
lieves the  cap  will  pass  because  major 
landlords  like  Russ  Flynn  support  it, 
she  said. 

Hearings  on  the  rules  changes  will 
continue  Tuesday  nights  through  mid- 
March.  If  the  process  is  not  completed 
by  Tuesday,  March  14,  Astle  suggested 
holding  an  all-day  meeting  on  either 
March  18  or  19  to  finalize  the  new  rules. 

Marshall  said,  'The  longer  we  wait, 
the  more  likely  we  are  to  lose  another 
20  Tenderloin  buildings." 
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Stiff  Security  at  G.A. 
Means  Longer  Wait 


by  Karen  Koenig  and  Sara  Colm 

Citing  safety  concerns,  in  late 
January  the  Department  of  Social 
Services  began  frisking  General 
Assistance  clients  and  sending  them 
through  a  metal  detector  before  they 
enter  the  G.A.  building  at  1440  Harrison 
Street.  Clients  and  some  workers  charge 
that  the  security  procedures  have 
resulted  in  as  much  as  a  two-hour  wait 
outdoors  for  services. 

Tony  Arturi,  administrative  assistant 
for  G.A.,  said  the  reason  for  the  detec- 
tor and  searches  was  that  in  January 
a  worker  was  threatened  and  attacked 
by  a  client  with  a  knife. 

G.A.  worker  Elva  Cross-Garrett  told 
the  Times,  "A  guy  had  (the  worker) 
down  with  a  knife  at  his  throat," 

Arturi  said,  "We  decided  for  the 
safety  of  both  clients  and  staff  it  would 
be  better  if  people  didn't  have  weapons 
in  the  building." 

Before  the  security  measures  were  in- 
stituted, Cross-Garrett  said,  there  were 
600  clients  packed  into  a  waiting  room 
designed  for  only  200.  The  atmosphere 
in  the  waiting  room  was  very  fright- 
ening, she  said,  because  many  clients 
are  emotionally  disturbed,  and  she  was 
hesitant  to  walk  through. 

"We  are  lucky  no  one  has  been  shot, 
cut,  or  whatever  in  that  waiting  room," 
she  said. 

Arturi  said  about  130  weapons  were 
confiscated  on  one  day  alone— mostly 
pocket  knives,  but  also  several  knives 
with  long  blades. 

"We  are  aware  some  people  feel  un- 
safe on  the  streets  and  thus  carry  weap- 
ons," he  said.  "But  in  the  interests  of 
safety  and  order  for  both  workers  and 
clients,  we  felt  the  security  measures 
were  needed." 

G.A.  recipient  John  O'Brien  said  al- 
most anything — a  penny,  a  button, 
pens— will  set  off  the  metal  detector, 
so  that  most  people  must  be  frisked. 

"If  they  did  the  same  thing  at  City 
Hall  and  the  general  public  had  to  go 
through  what  people  have  to  go  through 
at  1440  Harrison,"  said  O'Brien,  "there 
would  be  a  public  outcry." 

Many  recipients  say  the  real  problem 
is  the  G.A.  building  is  dangerously 


overcrowded,  exacerbating  tensions 
between  workers  and  clients. 

"If  social  workers  would  treat  people 
like  human  beings,  they  wouldn't  need 
the  (security)  system,"  said  G.A.  recip- 
ient Tyrone  Jackson,  36. 

Arturi,  who  says  workers  see  as  many 
as  1,000  people  a  day  on  the  first  and 
15th  of  the  month,  did  not  deny  the 
building  is  severely  overcrowded. 
"Since  November  things  just  exploded," 
he  said.  There's  been  a  crisis  in  the 
waiting  room." 

He  attributed  this  to  the  fact  that 
G.A.  clients  are  no  longer  required  to 
have  a  fixed  address  to  receive  bene- 
fits. Several  hundred  clients  who  pre- 
viously received  their  checks  at  mail- 
ing addresses  are  now  coming  to  1440 
Harrison  to  pick  up  their  checks. 

This  puts  a  tremendous  strain  on 
our  waiting  room,"  he  said,  "with  400 
to  500  more  people  coming  here  on  the 
first  and  15th  (to  pick  up  their  checks) 
who  formerly  didn't  have  to." 

Arturi  said  that  clients  have  to  wait 
longer  outside  of  the  building  because 
of  the  security  measures,  but  that  the 
wait  inside  once  they  get  in  for  an 
appointment  with  a  worker  is  "actually 
a  little  bit  less,  because  people  are 
coming  into  the  building  more  slowly." 
He  said  he  had  received  positive  feed- 
back from  workers  and  some  clients 
about  the  changes. 

The  waiting  room  is  not  so  terribly 
crowded  as  it  had  been,"  he  said, 
"and  the  clerical  staff  is  less  over- 
whelmed because  the  progression  into 
the  building  is  a  lot  more  orderly.  Be- 
fore it  was  very  chaotic.  The  doors 
opened  and  several  hundred  people 
rushed  into  the  room." 

General  Assistance  recipients  and  a 
G.A.  worker  interviewed  by  the  Times 
sav  the  lines  have  been  as  much  as  a 
block  long,  and  pose  a  particular  hard- 
ship in  bad  weather.  Some  people  are 
missing  their  appointments,  said  G.A. 
recipient  John  O'Brien,  because  they 
don't  realize  how  long  it  will  take  to 
get  into  the  building,  causing  them  to 
be  cut  off  of  G.A.  "It's  another  excuse 
to  drop  people  (from  G.A.),"  he  said. 

Security  searches  on  rainy  or  cold 
days  are  minimal,  Arturi  said.  "We  try 


Merchant  Pressure 
Closes  Friday  Market 


by  Laurence  Uebersfeld  and  Karen 
Koenig 

After  months  of  controversy,  the 
Heart  of  the  City  Farmers  Mar- 
-•ket,  which  is  held  three  days  a 
week  at  U.N.  Plaza,  has  reduced  its 
schedule  to  two  days,  eliminating 
Fridays. 

"One  reason  is  the  merchants  in  the 
Tenderloin  are  in  an  uproar"  over  the 
competition  from  the  Friday  market, 
said  Farmers  Market  Manager  Chris 
Adams.  "They  pay  a  lot  of  rent  there 
(in  the  Tenderloin).  Also,  the  Friday 
market  was  so  small— it  was  really  not 
supporting  itself." 

Bill,  a  helper  for  an  orange  stand  at 
the  Farmers  Market,  does  not  agree. 
"The  Friday  market  was  one  of  the 
best,"  he  told  the  Times. 

The  market  has  encountered  strong 
opposition  from  Tenderloin  merchants 
like  Michael  Tarbox,  owner  of  the 
Battambang  Market  at  339  Eddy  Street. 
"I  can't  keep  up  with  their  prices,"  he 
said. 

According  to  Adams,  farmers  pay  $14 
per  day  to  the  nonprofit  organization 
that  operates  the  market  for  a  regular 
stall  and  twice  that  amount  for  a  double 
stall. 

Tarbox  said:  "Everybody  feels  good 
about  the  fact  that  they  are  closing. 
I  want  to  see  the  market  be  strong 
in  the  neighborhood,  but  (on)  Friday 


(it)  was  people  from  the  neighborhood 
shopping.  Competition  is  fine,  but  it 
was  just  unreasonable.  One  solution  is 
to  relocate  the  market  to  another 
neighborhood." 

Adams  said  there  is  a  possibility  of 
opening  a  Friday  Farmers  Market  in  a 
different  location,  preferably  just  for 
the  summer,  but  it  will  definitely  not 
be  operating  in  Civic  Center. 

Another  neighborhood  merchant, 
Michael  Nadile,  co-owner  of  Tenderloin 
Petals  flower  shop  at  431  Hyde  Street, 
asserted  that  the  difference  between  the 
Farmers  Market  sellers  and  the  mer- 
chants of  the  Tenderloin  is  that  the 
merchants  live,  work,  and  spend  their 
money  in  the  neighborhood,  but  the 
farmers  make  their  money  and  leave. 

Not  all  shoppers  are  happy  about  the 
change.  "I  do  not  think  it's  nice  because 
it's  very  convenient  for  us  and  much 
cheaper  than  supermarkets,"  said  a 
shopper  who  gave  her  name  simply 
as  Tabuena. 

Now  that  the  market  will  be  held 
only  on  Wednesdays  and  Sundays,  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  local  mer- 
chants will  continue  to  find  the  Farmers 
Market  too  much  competition. 

Adams  believes  the  reduced  schedule 
will  benefit  the  farmers.  "If  we  don't 
saturate  the  market  with  three  days," 
she  said,  "Wednesdays  and  Sundays 
will  get  stronger." 


Ushering  in  the  New  Year 

Tenants  at  the  Nathan  Building,  340  Eddy  Street,  held  a  big  bash  to  celebrate 
Vietnamese  Tet  and  ring  in  the  year  of  the  snake. 


(on  those  days)  to  get  as  many  people 
into  the  outer  lobby  and  try  to  speed 
it  up  a  lot  and  maybe  aren't  as  care- 
ful," he  said. 

Many  people  also  object  to  the  way 
privately  hired  security  guards  treat 
clients.  G.A.  worker  Cross-Garrett 
said:  "They're  insensitive  to  clients. 
Also,  we  have  male  guards  patting 
down  women  clients,  and  that's  not 
right." 

Arturi  welcomed  anyone  with  a 
specific  complaint  about  the  security 
guards  to  send  it  to  him  in  writing. 
"Overall,  we've  had  almost  no  com- 
plaints about  the  security  service,"  he 
said.  "We  emphasize  with  the  guards 
to  be  courteous  but  keep  control  of  the 
line.  It's  a  crowded  place  and  very 
difficult  to  handle." 


DSS  is  currently  looking  for  a 
larger  facility,  Arturi  said.  In  the 
meantime,  they  have  placed  two  "in- 
formation workers"  in  the  building  to 
assist  people  who  have  questions. 

Beginning  March  1,  Arturi  added, 
people  with  no  mailing  address  will 
pick  up  their  checks  at  four  other  loca- 
tions to  relieve  some  of  the  crowding 
at  1440  Harrison. 

"We're  aware  the  facilities  are  not 
adequate,"  he  said.  "But  we  need  to 
maintain  control  within  those  restric- 
tions and  at  the  same  time  get  a  new 
building." 

Elva  Cross-Garrett  said  she  doesn't 
feel  any  safer  with  the  metal  detector 
and  searches.  "I've  always  gotten  along 
with  my  clients,"  she  said. 


homeless  refugee 


Metal  Detector  Blues 

by  Myrnalene  Nabih 

Because  I'd  heard  about  the  new 
searching  set-up  at  General  Assist- 
ance (G.A.),  I  was  expecting  a 
monster  line  all  the  way  around  the 
block  towards  the  Eleventh  Street  bus 
stop.  I'd  heard  many  people  complain 
that  it  took  them  two  hours  just  to  get 
inside.  But  today  was  different,  maybe 
because  check  day  had  just  passed.  The 
guard  at  the  gate,  with  a  bullhorn  in 
hand,  was  allowing  people  to  trickle 
through  the  partially  closed  gate. 

As  we  were  waiting  in  line,  chatting 
to  pass  the  time,  our  conversation  was 
suddenly  interrupted.  A  couple  leaving 
the  G.A.  building  wanted  to  get  by. 
The  disgruntled  recipient  told  the  sec- 
urity guard  that  he  was  blocking  the 
sidewalk  (while  giving  instructions  to 
the  line).  He  glared  at  the  guard  and 
walked  around  him  still  complaining. 
The  guard  challenged  him  to  fight, 
then  followed  him  down  the  street,  still 
tossing  out  macho  challenge.  Finally 
the  guard  shoved  the  recipient  against 
a  telephone  pole. 

After  demanding  the  guard's  badge 
number,  the  recipient  headed  back  to 
the  G.A.  building  to  report  the  incident. 

The  guard  swaggered  off,  making  re- 
marks to  us  folks  in  line.  He  wasn't 
taking  no  mess  that  morning,  he  said, 
and  didn't  want  to  be  at  work  in  the 
first  place.  His  shirt  said  National 
Guardian  Security  Services.  Guardian 
for  whom? 

It  took  me  25  minutes  from  the  time 
I  arrived  at  8:00  to  get  inside.  I  was 
delayed  because  the  lieutenant  with  the 
bullhorn  called  all  the  people  who  had 
forms  indicating  8  a.m.  appointments 
to  go  to  the  head  of  the  line. 

Finally  I  got  a  chance  to  see  the 
Frisk-em  detector  everyone  had  been 
talking  about.  It  was  set  up  at  the 
inside  entry  door.  Red  and  green  lights 
were  blinking,  wait...  walk.  The 
guards  took  folks'  keys  or  anything 
metal  before  they  entered  the  electron- 
ically sensitive  zone. 


They  didn't  look  in  my  attache  case, 
which  contained  a  pair  of  scissors  and 
could  have  contained  a  gun.  But  I  guess 
they  were  mostly  interested  in  weapons 
concealed  on  your  person. 

Many  folks  had  complained  about  it 
taking  two  hours  to  get  through  the 
system.  Today,  there  was  no  frisking 
and  therefore  no  complaints  from 
female  clients  about  male  guards  patting 
them  down.  I  guess  searching  through 
every  bag  and  frisking  clients  had  taken 
so  much  time  that  they  decided  on  less 
efficiency  in  order  to  speed  up  the  line. 

Into  the  steamy  stress  zone  of  G.A. 
I  walked — into  the  fast-food  line  atmos- 
sphere  where  names  and  numbers  were 
called,  but  not  fast  enough  for  the  wall- 
to-wall  waiting  recipients.  As  security 
guards  paced  the  floor  over  newly  laid 
red  tape  on  the  floors  (to  keep  the  re- 
cipients lined  up  properly),  we'd  hear 
the  occasional  but  not  unusual  sound 
of  a  frustrated,  angry  client  and  a 
stressed-out  social  worker  snarling  at 
each  other.  Anxiety,  hope,  relief  of  de- 
lay all  in  the  mix  each  day  at  General 
Assistance. 

Frustration  with  unfair  treatment  is 
what  makes  the  recipients  so  mad.  With 
three  or  four  loudspeakers  broadcasting 
the  assorted  accents  of  different  workers 
calling  out  client's  names  at  the  same 
time,  sometimes  you  don't  hear  your 
name  called.  You  can  be  waiting  for 
three  hours  and  still  miss  your  worker, 
which  means  you'll  be  cut  off. 

Tyrone  Jackson,  a  father  of  five, 
commented  that  when  someone  messes 
with  the  meager  little  security  they  do 
have,  people  go  off.  Maybe  it  is  all 
for  the  good  that  the  security  system 
is  in  place  because  some  people  who  live 
on  the  streets  do  carry  weapons  for 
their  protection. 

Jackson,  who's  been  homeless  for 
more  than  two  years,  was  relieved  that 
he  recently  got  a  job.  He'd  last  worked 
as  assistant  manager  in  a  cannery.  He'd 
much  rather  work,  he  said,  than  go 
through  all  the  hassles  at  G.A.  Now 
that's  a  full-time  job. 
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L.A.  Homeless  Agency 
Tries  To  TeU  SF  How 


by  Miranda  Kolbe 

The  director  of  a  Los  Angeles 
homeless  agency  last  month  told 
San  Francisco  homeless  service 
providers  and  advocates  how  her 
"one-stop"  support  services  for  the 
homeless  might  work  here. 

Invited  by  San  Francisco  Supervisor 
Nancy  Walker,  Maxene  Johnston,  pres- 
ident of  Los  Angeles'  600-bed  Weingart 
Center  for  the  homeless,  advocated  in 
her  talk  at  the  City  Club  on  Febru- 
ary 9  that  San  Francisco  adopt  a  simi- 
lar program. 

A  621-bed  facility  in  the  heart  of 
Los  Angeles'  skid-row,  the  Weingart 
Center  offers  a  wide  range  of  services 
to  the  homeless  in  one  location. 

Johnston  stressed  that  the  needs  of 
the  homeless  go  beyond  affordable 
housing.  The  homeless  need  perm- 
anent exits  from  the  streets,"  she  said, 
such  as  job  skills,  freedom  from  addic- 
tion, and  physical  and  mental  health. 

The  Weingart  Center  is  succeeding, 
according  to  Johnston,  who  said  65 
percent  of  their  clients  find  permanent 
housing  when  they  leave  the  center. 
In  her  introduction  to  Johnston's 


presentation,  Supervisor  Walker 
pointed  out  the  flaws  in  San  Francisco's 
current  homeless  services.  "A  homeless 
person  in  San  Francisco  spends  over  30 
hours  each  week  waiting  in  lines  and 
wading  through  bureaucracies  to  attend 
to  their  daily  needs,"  she  said.  The 
Wiengart  Center  could  serve  as  a  model 
for  San  Francisco,  said  Walker,  because 
it  consolidates  services. 

The  center  provides  a  low-cost  meal 
program,  serving  12,000  meals  a 
month;  alcohol  programs;  a  50-bed  de- 
tox center;  a  "boozer  cruiser"  that 
picks  up  people  who  are  drunk  and 
brings  them  in  off  the  streets;  a  medi- 
cal clinic;  mental  health  services;  day 
care;  information  and  referral  for  legal 
help;  and  assistance  in  getting  govern- 
ment benefits. 

Johnston  said  the  homeless  popula- 
tion consists  of  three  general  groups: 
those  who  are  temporarily  off-track, 
the  disabled,  and  the  dysfunctional.  To 
keep  those  in  the  first  two  groups  from 
sliding  into  the  third,  she  said,  "I  think 
we  have  a  window  of  a  week"  to  pro- 
vide a  newly  homeless  person  with 
support. 

She  said  the  Weingart  Center  sue- 


C  1 


s  s  i  f  i  e  d  s 


Housing 


Room  for  Rent:    Nice  room,  $29/day. 
150Avk,  550/mo  and  up. 
TV  and  phone  included.  See  at  Lotus  Ho- 
tel. 580  O'Farrell  or  call  885-8008. 

Studio  Apartments  for  Rent:  Clean, 
secure  building.  Carpeted,  stove  and  re- 
frigerator included.  $420  plus  utilities. 
See  at  424  Jones  Street  or  call  885-6322. 
Hoi  can  nguioi  tinh  nguyen  de  giuh  dong- 
bao  ti-nan  an-cu.  Lac-nghieh  tai  420.  Xin 
goi  co  885-6322. 

Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic  General 
Assistance  Modified  Payment 
Program:  Open  to  all  who  receive  GA. 
Get  reduced  rents  from  $250-$275/month 
for  singles,  $350/month  for  doubles.  Easy 
application  process.  Drop  by  at  126  Hyde. 
10-4.  Monday  through  Friday. 


Instruction 


Refugee  and  Immigrant  Free  Job 
Training:  $2,000  worth  of  free  training  in 
vocational  English  as  a  second  language, 
clerical  skills,  and  word  processing. 
Training  period  of  15  weeks  with  direct  job 
placement  upon  finishing  course.  Call 
Asians  for  Job  Opportunities  in  Berkeley 
(AJOB)  at  548-6700  between  8:30-5.30  for 
more  information. 


Employment 


Part-time  Drop-In  Center  Staff 
Positions:  Three  part-time  entry-level 
staff  positions  in  a  Drop-In  Center  for 
homeless  men  and  women.  Social  service 
experience,  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  homeless/street  population  helpful. 
$8.23  per  hour.  Send  resume  or  letter  to 
Tom  Burns,  Personnel  Manager.  St.  An- 
thony Foundation,  121  Golden  Gate.  SF. 
94102.  Deadline  is  March  13.  1989. 


Janitor:  Fulltime  position  at  Central  City 
Hospitality  House.  Handyman  skills,  liter- 
acy, dependability,  and  energetic  sense  of 
humor  required.  $12.480-$1 4.560  plus  full 
health  and  dental  insurance.  Send  resume 
by  March  10  to  P.  Yamane.  146  Leaven- 
worth Street.  SF.  CA  94102. 

Full-time  Receptionist:  FYT  position 
with  Central  City  Hospitality  House.  Ex- 
cellent phone  etiquette,  legible  handwrit- 
ing, dependable,  relevant  experience, 
good  speller  and  experience  working  with 
homeless  population  preferred.  $10,400- 
13.520/year  plus  full  health/dental 
benefits.  Send  resume  to  P.  Yamane.  146 
Leavenworth.  SF.  CA  94102.  Open  until 
filled. 

Part-time   Clerk   Receptionist:  P/T 

bicultural  clerk  receptionist  for  the  Hotel 
Dolores,  a  social  service  program  in  the 
Mission  District.  Type  35  wpm  and  general 
office  work.  $134.61/week.  Resumes: 
Conard  House.  SFSS  Hotel  Program.  P.O. 
Box  410446.  SF.  CA  94141-0446.  EOE. 

Telephone  Work:  Are  you  good  talking 
to  the  public  on  the  telephone?  If  you 
would  like  to  earn  easy  money  in  a  friendly 
atmosphere  with  flexible  hours,  call  255- 
2222. 

Wholesale  Seller:  Want  anyone  with  a 
resale  number  who  would  like  to  buy 
wholesale  directly  and  sell  to  the  public. 
Will  show  others  how  to  obtain  number,  if 
qualified.  Have  many,  many  items  in  in- 
ventory to  choose  from.  Call  255-2222. 


Bulletin  Board 


Free  Outpatient  Counseling  for 
Drug-Troubled  Teens:  The  Adoles- 
cents and  Families  Project  offers  16 
weeks  of  free  outpatient  counseling  for 
teens  age  13-19  who  are  or  have  been  us- 
ing drugs.  Offers  Family  Therapy.  Group 


ceeds  in  early  intervention  where  other 
programs  fail  because  it  integrates  all 
services  under  one  roof. 

Because  the  Weingart  Center  is  the 
result  of  collaboration  between  the 
public  and  private  sectors,  said  Walk- 
er, it  could  teach  San  Francisco  service 
providers  how  to  save  money  and  pro- 
vide better  assistance  to  the  homeless. 

Some  homeless  service  providers 
saw  problems  applying  the  Weingart 
model  to  San  Francisco  and  felt  the 
leadership  was  lacking  at  City  Hall  to 
get  the  private  sector  to  make  such  a 
significant  commitment  here. 

Steven  Harris-Barton,  associate 
director  of  Hospitality  House,  saw 
problems  with  the  Weingart  Center's 
size.  "It's  too  big,  too  large  a  pro- 
ject," he  said.  "You  run  the  risk  of  hav- 


ing something  not  as  responsive  to  the 
needs  because  of  the  sheer  volume  of 
people  you  have  to  deal  with." 

Harris-Barton  added:  "Having  all 
these  different  government  or  quasi- 
government  services  under  one  roof 
makes  for  real  narrowly  defined  meth- 
ods of  treatment— in  essence  becoming 
a  barrier  to  services." 

He  also  questioned  how  the  Wein- 
gart Center  measured  its  success  rate. 
They  were  saying  that  55  percent  of 
their  success  was  getting  people  on 
G.A.,"  he  said.  "I  don't  consider  that 
success.  It's  really  not  the  level  of  self- 
sufficiency  that  any  of  us  working  with 
the  population  has  in  mind.  Much 
more  needs  to  be  done  than  getting 
people  on  the  government  rolls." 


Put  Kids  at  Top  of  City 
Budget,  Advocates  Say 


by  Elaine  Tanzman 

Coleman  Advocates,  an  advocacy 
organization  for  children,  pre- 
sented the  Mayor's  Office  with  a 
budget  proposal  last  month  which  calls 
for  $2  million  in  federal  and  state  money 
for  prevention  of  drug  abuse  and  re- 
distributes $5.6  million  from  some  city 
departments  to  others  that  make  chil- 
dren and  family  services  a  higher  pri- 
ority. 

Coleman  said  this  reallocation  of  re- 
sources is  necessary  because  of  the  crit- 
ical condition  of  San  Francisco's  chil- 
dren. One  out  of  four  children  under  the 
age  of  six  lives  in  poverty;  one  in  four 
teenage  girls  will  become  pregnant  in 
her  teens;  and  one  out  of  three  chil- 
dren entering  ninth  grade  will  not  fin- 
ish high  school,  according  to  Coleman. 

Coleman's  proposal  calls  for  30  pro- 
grams, including  youth  work  programs, 
group  homes  for  street  youth  and  preg- 
nant girls,  youth-oriented  police  ser- 


vices, and  health  and  mental-health 
outreach  workers  in  the  schools.  The 
plan  would  convert  10  gardeners'  posi- 
tions into  recreational  workers'  posi- 
tions, said  Margaret  Brodkin,  executive 
director  of  Coleman.  This  would 
involve  mowing  the  lawn  in  Golden 
Gate  Park  less  frequently,  she  said. 

"It  comes  down  to  making  some 
tough  choices,"  said  Brodkin.  "Are  we 
willing  to  trade  off  the  upkeep  of  a 
garden  in  Golden  Gate  Park  for  better 
caretaking  of  our  children,  through 
latchkey  and  after-school  programs?" 

The  preventative  programs  that 
Coleman  proposes  are  cost-effective, 
said  Brodkin,  who  challenged  the  city 
to  invest  now  in  children — or  pay  later 

To  put  a  youth  through  the  city's 
juvenile  justice  program  costs  more 
than  $27,000  a  year,  Brodkin  said,  but 
it  costs  $1,500  a  year  to  provide  work 
for  the  youth  and  $1,200  a  year  for  a 
daily  after-school  recreation  program. 


Therapy,  and  Multi-Family  Groups. 
Evening  treatments  with  at  least  one  adult 
participant  required.  Each  family  member 
given  $10/interview  in  before  and  after  in- 
terview assessment.  Call  Dr.  Ken  Parker 
or  Raquel  Garcia  at  821-8611  for  ques- 
tions. 

Volunteer  Openings:  Help  out  your  fa- 
vorite neighborhood  newspaper  while 
learning  journalism  skills  by  assisting  with 
reception,  distribution,  compiling  the  cal- 
endar of  events  or  writing  stories.  Contact 
Josh  Brandon.  Tenderloin  Times.  776- 
0700  for  more  information. 

Talk  Sports  on  Radio:  Talk  sports  on 
1450  AM  KEST,  San  Francisco's  only  day- 
time sports  show.  Call  864-TALK  Tues- 
days at  3:30  p.m. 

Actors  Needed:  Director  Magrit  Roma 
wants  actors  to  build  multicultural  reper- 
tory theatre  at  Central  YMCA.  Production 
of  children's  plays,  Shakespeare  and 
other  classics.  For  information,  call  668- 
7633. 

Friends  of  Turk  Street:  An  informal 
meeting  of  residents  and  businesspeople 
over  free  coffee  and  donuts  to  discuss  a 
safer  and  cleaner  Tenderloin.  Will  meet  at 
Aspen  Apartments,  165  Turk  Street  on 
Thursday.  March  9,  at  9  a.m. 


Food  Runners:  Donate  one  hour/week 
to  "run"  surplus  food  from  restaurants. 

bakeries  and  markets  to  free  food  pro- 
grams. Help  ease  local  hunger  by  not 
wasting  local  food.  Call  Mary  Risley  at 
929-1866. 

Free  Utility  Services:  Pacific  Bell 
and  PG  &  E  provide  free  services  for  peo- 
ple with  hearing,  vision,  motion  or  speech 
problems.  Call  772-3140  for  details. 

NOMPC  Homeless  Task  Force 
Meetings:  Current  or  formerly  homeless 
encouraged  to  come  to  Steering  Commit- 
tee meetings  held  every  Friday  at  noon  at 
the  Herald  Hotel.  308  Eddy.  Help  provide 
information  and  strategy  in  developing 
homeless  policy  in  San  Francisco.  For 
more  information,  contact  Sherry  Williams 
at  the  North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition  at 
295  Eddy  Street  or  call  474-2164. 


Home  Services 


Tenderloin    General  Maintenance 

Co.:  Painting,  hauling,  moving,  garage 
cleaning,  house  cleaning,  and  flatroof 
roofing.  Free  estimates,  reasonable  rates. 
Phone  415-673-7223  and  ask  for  Willie 
Higgs. 


TENDERLOIN  TIMES  CLASSIFIED  ADS 


s5°°  For  25  Words 


Please  type  or  print  legibly.  Attach  additional  sheets  of  paper  if  necessary. 
NAME  


ADDRESS 


DAY  PHONE 


ZIP 


Employment 
□  For  Sale 


□  Lost  &  Found 
Home  Services 


□  Instruction 
I    Bulletin  Board 


□  Professional  Services 
□  Housing 


HOW  TO  PLACE  AN  AD:  Deadline  is  5  pm  the  third  Friday  of 
each  month.  Ads  may  be  submitted  by  mail  or  in  person. 
Payment  must  be  included  with  ad. 

RATES:  Classifieds  cost  $5.00  for  25  words  or  less  and  $4.00 
for  each  additional  25  words  or  portion  thereof. 

PUBLICATION  POLICIES:  No  sexual  or  anonymous  ads  will  be 
accepted.  We  will  not  furnish  proofs  before  publication.  All 
claims  for  errors  must  be  made  within  five  days  of  publication. 

PAYMENT:  Must  be  made  in  cash  or  check.  There  will  be  a 
$10.00  charge  for  each  bounced  check. 
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25  Taylor  Street.  Room  718.  San  Francisco.  CA  94102 
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Report  on  Homeless  Women 

Quick  Victories  and  Lasting 
Solutions  Urged  by  Task  Force 


by  Betsy  Edwards 

If  policy  makers  and  service  providers 
had  a  better  understanding  of  how 
women  become  homeless  and  what 
the  experience  is  like,  homeless  women 
would  receive  better  attention  and  ser- 
vices. That's  the  conclusion  of  a  report 
issued  last  month  by  the  Homeless 
Women  and  Children  Task  Force  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors. 

The  fastest  growing  segment  of  the 
homeless  population,  the  number  of 
homeless  families  doubled  in  San  Fran- 
cisco between  1985  and  1987,  according 
to  the  report,  which  culminated  a  year 
and  a  half  of  research. 

But  the  facts  and  figures  in  the  study 
are  secondary  to  the  voices  of  homeless 
women  and  children  that  speak  out  in 
the  report,  dozens  of  whom  participated 
in  its  development. 

'People  who  see  me  on  the  street  walk 
on  by  like  I'm  diseased,"  said  Jenna, 
one  of  63  homeless  women  interviewed 
for  the  report.  Part  of  the  problem, 
Jenna  charged,  is  the  social  service  de- 
partment itself,  which  "help(s)  keep 
people  homeless." 

'There's  a  real  lack  of  sensitivity  to 
the  amount  of  mental  illness  and  plain 
fatigue  at  having  to  deal  with  so  much 
bureaucracy,"  she  said.  "\  think  all 
programs  would  be  better  off  if  they 
allow  for  more  resident /client  control 
and  input.  That  way  people  feel  like 
they  own  a  part  of  the  program  and 
would  want  to  help  keep  it  up." 

To  understand  the  severity  of  the 
program  and  the  depth  of  suffering,  the 
report  urges  readers  to  move  beyond 
statistics  and  address  the  underlying 
causes  of  homelessness  among  women. 

"It's  not  the  figures  in  the  report 
that  make  the  greatest  impact,"  said 
Task  Force  Editorial  Chair  Elizabeth 
Anello.  "Our  most  important  findings 
are  those  that  speak  to  the  process  of 
demoralization  of  these  women— that 
(homeless  women)  respond  to  genuine 

Poverty  Risk 
Is  Greater 
For  Women 

by  Miranda  Kolbe 

Every  woman  is  a  divorce  or  a 
pregnancy  away  from  poverty," 
commented  Julia  Lopez,  director 
of  the  Department  of  Social  Services, 
at  a  forum  entitled.  The  Feminization 
of  Poverty." 

This  sobering  statement  became  the 
focal  point  of  the  February  1  discussion 
as  Lopez,  Joanne  Schulmann,  a  former 
staff  attorney  for  the  California  State 
Task  Force  on  Family  Equity,  and 
Karen  Pierce,  San  Francisco's  GAIN 
(Greater  Avenues  to  Independence) 
program  coordinator,  presented  their 
views  on  the  economic  plight  of  women 
in  the  city. 

Schulmann  opened  the  evening's  dis- 
cussion—sponsored by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Women  Lawyers'  Alliance  and 
the  Volunteer  Legal  Services  Project  of 
the  Bar  Association — with  an  analysis 
of  divorce  laws  in  California,  which 
she  asserted  affect  women  and  children 
detrimentally. 

Although  drafted  by  a  progressive 
legislature  in  hopes  of  equalizing  the 


help  and  have  the  potential  and  desire 
to  become  active  in  homeless  issues." 

The  report's  recommendations  in- 
cluded the  following: 

•  400  unoccupied  Housing  Authority 
units  should  be  immediately  renovated. 

•  Low-income  and  transitional  hous- 
ing programs,  as  well  as  small-scale  24- 
hour  emergency  shelters,  should  be  de- 
veloped to  address  the  needs  of  home- 
less women  and  children. 

•  Cooking  facilities  and  children's 


play  areas  should  be  provided  in  home- 
less family  hotels. 

•  Child  care,  skill  development  and 
other  programs  addressing  the  special 
needs  of  women  should  be  incorporated 
into  homeless  job  programs. 

•  Steps  should  be  taken  to  decrease 
homeless  children's  high  absenteeism  in 
the  schools  by  addressing  their  diffi- 
culty finding  adequate  transportation, 
food  and  sleep,  and  decreasing  their 
frequent  relocation. 

•  Substance  abuse  and  preventive 
health  care  programs  should  be 
developed  for  homeless  women  and 
children. 

•  New  approaches  to  helping  home- 
less women  should  be  developed  to 


To  really  help  homeless  women  and  children,  social  workers  should  become  more  fa- 
miliar with  the  causes  of  homelessness,  according  to  the  Task  Force  study. 


impact  of  divorce  on  men  and  women, 
she  said,  no-fault  divorce  has  instead 
resulted  in  women  and  children  facing 
a  72  percent  drop  in  their  standard 
of  living  after  a  divorce,  while  men 
receive  a  42  percent  increase  in  theirs. 

Today,  she  said,  no-fault  divorce, 
which  usually  includes  mandatory  sale 
of  the  family  home,  splits  a  couple's 
assets  50-50.  Formerly,  however, 
women  averaged  60  to  80  percent  of 
the  family  assets  after  divorce.  Another 
disadvantage  of  divorce  for  women  to- 
day is  that  spousal  support  has  been 
redefined  as  "rehabilitative  support," 
and  it  not  generally  paid  for  more  than 
one  year. 

Lopez's  presentation  focused  on 
women  who  are  already  impoverished 
and  whether  the  social  services  system 
serves  them  adequately. 

For  women  who  have  children  and 
who  use  drugs  or  alcohol,  she  said, 
things  are  especially  tough.  If  a  woman 
with  a  substance-abuse  problem  neg- 


lects or  abuses  her  children,  said  Lopez, 
Child  Protective  Services  takes  over 
and  puts  the  child  in  foster  care,  there- 
by taking  away  the  mother's  financial 
security.  These  women  are  no  longer 
eligible  for  welfare,  Lopez  said,  nor 
Housing  Authority  Housing. 

"So  instead  of  helping  her,"  Lopez 
said,  "because  we  have  to  protect  the 
children,  she  ends  up  either  on  the 
streets  or  receiving  General  Assistance, 


assist  them  in  stabilizing  their  living 
situations. 

At  the  public  hearing,  Jeanne  Brooks, 
executive  director  of  St.  Anthony 
Foundation,  pointed  out  the  inade- 
quacies of  existing  shelter  facilities.  St. 
Anthony  Women's  Shelter  grows  in- 
creasingly deficient  as  homeless  women 
increase  in  numbers,  Brooks  said, 
especially  since  an  estimated  40  percent 
of  the  women  who  use  the  shelter  live 
there  for  two  years.  The  space  is  used 
as  a  women's  shelter  only  until  sunrise, 
when  the  women  are  awakened  to  pack 
their  belongings. 

Brooks  stressed  the  need  for  some 
"quick  victories"  for  homeless  women, 
such  as  setting  a  time  frame  for  action 
and  involving  the  business  community. 

Anello  agreed  that  some  of  the  Task 
Force's  recommendations  can  be  imple- 
mented immediately.  The  number- 
one  thing  is  to  organize  a  24-hour  shel- 
ter that  has  medical  and  other  support 
services,"  she  said.  "It  shouldn't  take 
much  time — if  there  is  a  will  to  do  it." 

Another  quick  victory,  according  to 
Anello,  would  be  establishing  a  team 
from  the  school  district  to  work  with 
homeless  families  and  follow  up  on 
children  who  are  absent  from  school. 
'They  could  assign  someone  tomor- 
row," she  said. 

At  Supervisor  Nancy  Walker's  sug- 
gestion, the  board  extended  the  life  of 
the  Task  Force  for  one  year.  To  assure 
the  city  acts  on  the  Task  Force's  recom- 
mendations, there  will  be  a  follow-up 
report  in  six  months.  Anello  said  she 
considers  this  "extremely  significant" 
because  it  indicates  the  Heath  and 
Human  Services  Committee  is  taking 
the  issue  seriously. 

In  the  process  of  preparing  the  report, 
the  Task  Force  organized  a  communi- 
ty advocacy  group.  The  Coalition  on 
Homeless  Women  and  Children,  a  sub- 
committee of  the  S.F.  Coalition  on 
Homelessness,  formed  last  year  to  im- 
plement and  watchdog  the  Task  Force's 
recommendations.  For  more  informa- 
tion about  the  Coalition,  contact 
Midge  Wilson  at  474-2400. 

which  gives  her  an  income  of  $326  a 
month  plus  food  stamps.  That's  the 
reality  of  what's  been  happening." 

Lopez  visualized  a  residential  facility 
where  mothers  with  substance-abuse 
problems  could  get  help  without  being 
separated  from  their  children.  Unfor- 
tunately, she  said,  the  city  doesn't  have 
the  money  to  set  up  such  a  program, 
"so  we've  got  to  rely  on  community 
resources." 

One  of  the  event's  sponsors,  the 
Women  Lawyers'  Alliance,  is  an  activ- 
ist bar  organization  that  addresses 
women's  issues  through  legislative 
lobbying  and  community  education. 
The  other,  the  San  Francisco  Women's 
Legal  Services  Project,  focuses  on  the 
needs  of  women  with  AIDS,  homeless 
women,  the  elderly  and  those  in  domes- 
tic crisis.  Both  organizations  welcome 
the  participation  of  both  lawyers  and 
non-lawyers  committed  to  progressive 
change  for  women . 


LIBERAL 
FISHING 
SUPPLIES 


Bait,  Lines  &  Sinkers 

Hooks.  Rods  and  Reels  at  discount  prices 


77  6th  Street 

391-1947 


OFFICE  SPACE  AVAILABLE 
Golden  Gate  Theater  Building 

Orpheum  Theater  Building 

LOW  MONTHLY  RATE 
FLEXIBLE  TERMS 

Call:  Charlie  Duncan 

(415)772-7000 


^  Milton  Meyer  &  Co. 

i  A    WALTER    M      SHORlNSTEiN  COMPANY 
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Among  the  many  Chinese-Vietnamese  businesses  bringing  new  life  to  the  Tenderloin 
is  the  Viet  Hoa  Company  grocery  on  Leavenworth. 

Chinese-Viet  Merchants 
Bring  Prosperity  to  TL 


by  Quyen  Quoc  Tiet 

The  massive  influx  of  ethnic 
Chinese  refugees  from  Vietnam 
into  the  Tenderloin  has  changed 
the  face  of  the  neighborhood  and  made 
it  San  Francisco's  third  most  populous 
Chinese  community,  according  to  a  re- 
cent study  by  UCLA  researcher  Joe 
Fong. 

In  fact,  rather  than  being  called 
"Little  Saigon,"  says  Fong,  Southeast 
Asian  communities  like  the  Tenderloin 
should  be  called  "Little  Cholon,"  after 
the  ethnic  Chinese  suburb  of  Saigon. 

Fong's  study  showed  that  Chinese 
merchants  own  more  than  half  of  204 
Asian  businesses  in  the  Tenderloin. 
Chinese-Vietnamese  own  64,  first-  and 
second-  generation  Chinese  Americans 


own  39,  and  Chinese  from  Hong  Kong 
and  Taiwan  own  39. 

One  Tenderloin  success  story  is 
Chinese-Vietnamese  merchant  Dong 
Chau,  owner  of  the  Viet  Hoa  Company 
grocery  store  on  Leavenworth  Street. 
Chau  arrived  in  the  United  States  in 
1979  and  worked  as  volunteer  at  the 
Vietnam  Chinese  Mutual  Aid  and 
Friendship  Association,  before  opening 
his  store  in  1982. 

Today  Chau  is  president  of  the 
Association  and  owner  of  the  building 
at  225  Leavenworth,  where  his  store  is 
located. 

"The  more  newcomers  the  better," 
says  Chau  of  the  Tenderloin.  'This 
place  is  better  than  other  areas  in  San 
Francisco."  Rents  are  low,  Chau  says, 
and  there  are  convenient  transporta- 


a<Mi\ry  Stt©*  Gi]®^©© 

901  Larkin  St.,  S.F.,  CA  776-6300  *  776-6831 
11  AM-11PM  Every  Day 

'Steaks  'Chicken  'Omelettes  'Shlsh  Kebab 
'Seafood  'Ribs  'Hamburgers 


Food  To  Go 
Family  Restaurant  -  Family  Prices 


All  entrees  with  choice  of 
 Soup  or  Salad 


Sandwiches  w/Soup  or  Salad 
3.95 


New  York  Style  Steak 

$6.95 

Club  Steak 

7.95 

Shlsh  Kebab 

6.95 

Prawns 

7.00 

B.B.  Q.  Chicken 

5.95 

Hamburger  Steak 

6.00 

Steak  Sandwich 

5.25 

French  Burger 

4.65 

Hamburger 

4.45 

Red  Snapper 

6.75 

Steak  and  Shrimp 

8.85 

Shrimp  Platter 

5.25 

All  Above  served  with 
Baked  Potato. 
Garlic  Bread,  and 
Tossed  Salad 

BEVERAGES 

Include  Beer  S  Wine 
and 
Desserts 


NY  Steak  and  Seafood  $9.85 

Includes  Potato,  Bread, 

Sauteed  Mushrooms 

Prime  Rib  8.95 

Choice  of  Soup  or  Salad 
Petit  Filet  Mignon  8.95 

Includes  Potato,  Bread  ,  Bacon. 

Sauteed  Mushrooms 

Big  1-Pound  T-Bone  Steak  7.95 

Choice  of  Soup  or  Salad 

Mushroom  Burger  5.25 

Over  Rice,  includes  Salad 

Beef  B.B.Q.  Ribs  5.25 

Includes  Rice,  Bread,  Soup  or 

Salad 

1/2  Chicken  Terlyakl  4  75 

Includes  Bread  and  Potato 

B.B.Q.  1/2  Chicken  4.75 

Includes  Bread  and  Potato 

Beef  Liver  and  Onions  3.95 

Includes  Bread  and  Potato 
Patty  Melt  3.25 

Includes  Tomato,  Lettuce 

Cottage  Cheese,  Fresh  Fruit. 

Bread  and  Swiss  Cheese 

5  oz.  Hamburger  2.75 

With  Fries 

Sloppy  Joe  3.45 
With  Fries 


Chao  Muhg  Cac  Ban  Vi6t  nam 
11  AM-11  PM 

m61  ngAy 

•Bit-Te't  *Thit  Ga  '©d  Bien 


•Omelettes  "Shishkebob  'Ribs 
THUC  An  €>EM  -di 

Tidm  An  Gia  Oinh  Vdi  Gia  Phai 
Chang 


tion  connections  to  other  areas.  "At 
night,  the  lights  are  on  and  there's  not 
that  much  crime  now,"  he  says. 

Unlike  earlier  waves  of  Chinese 
immigrants,  many  Chinese-Vietnamese 
refugees  came  to  the  United  States  as 
family  groups,  rather  than  single  indi- 
viduals. In  addition,  they  have  been 
able  to  transplant  to  America  the  tradi- 
tional organizations  they  had  formed 
in  Vietnam.  Organized  on  the  basis 
of  geographic  origins,  surnames  and 
dialects,  these  groups — called  "bangs" 
and  "huis" —  provide  members  with 
leadership  and  a  sense  of  cohesiveness. 

Chau's  association,  which  he  says 
has  around  1,000  members,  helps  new 
arrivals  find  employment,  housing  and 
other  services.  Last  year  it  raised  funds 
for  senior  services  by  sponsoring  an 
Asian  beauty  pageant,  which  Chau 
says  was  very  successful. 

The  "Boat  People" 

Most  Chinese-Vietnamese  came  in 
large  numbers  starting  in  1979  in  the 
second  wave  of  refugees  fleeing  South- 
east Asia  after  the  Vietnam  War.  Known 
to  the  world  as  the  "boat  people,"  they 
fled  anti-Chinese  policies  instituted  by 
the  new  regime  in  Vietnam  after  the  fall 
of  Saigon  in  1975. 

Originally  from  China,  these  refu- 
gees were  already  familiar  with  being 
a  minority  in  Vietnam  before  they 
came  to  America.  "As  twice  minor- 
ities, '  "  says  Fong,  "the  Chinese-Viet- 
namese had  the  experience  of  living 
in  a  minority  enclave  and  some  know- 
ledge of  community  organizations  in 
Vietnam."  Although  Chinese-Viet- 
namese were  able  to  transfer  many  as- 
pects of  their  already  established  com- 
munity from  Vietnam  to  America, 
Fong  says,  "the  Chinese-Americans 
had  to  start  a  community  from  scratch 
in  1849." 

Before  the  arrival  of  refugee  families 
in  the  late  '70s  and  early  '80s,  the  Ten- 
derloin was  at  risk  of  breaking  down 
as  a  residential  neighborhood,  says 
Richard  Livingston,  administrator  for 
Reality  House  West,  who  has  worked 
in  the  neighborhood  for  more  than  a 
decade. 

"Before  1978,  there  were  dozens  of 
empty  stores  and  apartments,  and 
there  were  few  children  in  the  Tender- 
loin," Livingston  says.  "One  of  the 
contributions  of  the  refugees  is  they  are 
making  the  Tenderloin  more  livable 
and  vital.  There  are  lots  of  children 
and  thousands  of  families  now.  There 


Would  any  former  tenant 
of  the  Hyland  Hotel  at 
101  Taylor  Street 
please  immediately 
contact  Sarah  at: 

Tenderloin  Housing 
Clinic  at  771-9850 
126  Hyde  Street 


OPERA  PLAZA 

Drug  Store 


•  Medi-Cal,  PCS,  PAID, 
Blue  Cross,  Bay 
Pacific  Prescription 
Plans  Welcomed. 

•  For  Great  Values 
Pick  Up  Our  Monthly 
Circular  at  the  Store. 


Mon  ■  Fri:  9:30  AM  -  6  30  PM 
Saturday:  10  AM  -  4  PM 


601  Van  Ness  Ave. 
928-2837 


are  doctors'  offices,  grocery  stores,  res- 
taurants, beauty  parlors,  coffee  shops, 
video  stores,  and  so  on. 

'The  tremendous  influx  insured 
there  would  be  a  vital  residential  neigh- 
borhood and  provided  strength  to  the 
community,"  says  Livingston. 

Tenderloin  merchant  Long  Thien 
Nguy  agrees.  "This  area  is  developing," 
he  says  of  the  Tenderloin.  "Because 


"This   area   is  developing. 
We've  sweated  and  poured 
our  energy  into  it." 
—  Long  Thien  Nguy 


of  the  Vietnamese,  the  situation  has 
changed  a  lot  from  1980.  I  hope  it  will 
get  better  and  better.  We've  sweated 
and  poured  our  energy  into  it." 

Three  days  after  arriving  in  the  United 
States  in  1979,  Long,  also  an  ethnic 
Chinese  from  Vietnam,  got  his  driver's 
license.  Three  weeks  later  he  got  his 
first  job  while  studying  English  at  an 
adult  school.  Today  he  owns  the 
Mekong  Restaurant  at  730  Larkin  Street. 

For  many  of  the  new  arrivals,  things 
have  been  more  difficult.  Nam  Van  Ho 
was  a  goldsmith  in  Vietnam  but  he 
had  to  live  on  welfare  when  he  first 


Goldsmith  and  owner  of  Kim  Cuong  Jew- 
elry, Nam  Van  Ho. 

came  to  California  in  1980,  because  he 
lacked  English  skills.  Ho's  wife,  Tarn 
Thi  Pham,  said  she  felt  bad  about  that. 

"Everyone  wants  to  go  out  and 
work,"  she  said.  "No  one  wants  to  stay 
on  welfare."  Finally,  with  the  help  of 
their  friends  and  organizations  such  as 
the  Center  for  Southeast  Asian  Refugee 
Resettlement,  they  were  able  to  open 
Kim  Cuong  Jewelry  at  748  Larkin 
Street  in  1986. 

Many  newcomers  find  similar 
support  in  other  refugees  who  arrived 
at  the  same  time.  Quang  Khuu,  a 
Chinese-Vietnamese  refugee,  says  he 
had  two  problems  when  he  first  arrived 
in  the  United  States  in  1979. 

"I  did  not  know  English  and  had  no 
money.  In  Vietnam,  every  month  1  just 
poked  out  my  hand  and  my  parents 
gave  me  money,"  he  remembers  with 
a  chuckle.  But  friends  and  family  helped 
him  find  a  job  shortly  after  he  got  here, 
and  loaned  him  the  money  to  open 
Ann's  Video  Store  on  463  Ellis  Street 
in  1988. 

In  addition  to  finding  support  from 
fellow  refugees,  says  Fong,  the  key  to 
the  rapid  success  of  the  Chinese-Viet- 
namese in  America  is  their  business 
connections  with  Chinese  back  in  Asia. 

"Armed  with  these  overseas  connec- 
tions," Fong  says,  "the  Chinese-Viet- 
namese are  able  to  establish  their  busi- 
nesses more  easily  than  most  Asian- 
Americans."  These  business  networks, 
plus  the  support  of  community  organi- 
zations and  family  members,  make 
many  Chinese-Vietnamese  less  depen- 
dent on  outside  assistance,  because  they 
can  pool  resources. 
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Camelot  Residents  Struggle 
To  Make  a  Home  in  the  1 L 


continued  from  page  1 

Agnos,  who  called  it  a  "heroic  effort" 
and  has  instructed  the  police  to  start 
making  calls  there. 

'That  particular  place  is  a  spark  that 
I  want  to  make  sure  grows  into  a  bright 
flame  of  success,"  Agnos  told  the  Times. 

Rebirth  of  the  Camelot 

For  the  last  four  years,  said  Cam- 
elot owner  Vajid  Shaikh,  he's  been 
losing  money  on  the  hotel.  He  hired 
many  managers  who  promised  to  fill 
the  rooms  but  quickly  quit;  occupancy 
never  rose  above  30  percent.  Shaikh 
then  decided  to  have  the  Camelot  par- 
ticipate in  San  Francisco's  Emergency 
Hotel  Program,  known  as  Hotline,  to 
increase  his  revenue. 

"I  couldn't  bring  or  keep  the  hotel 
to  the  codes  that  the  Department  of 
Social  Services  wanted  because  not 
enough  money  came  in  to  do  the  work," 
he  said.  After  being  put  on  probation 
a  number  of  times,  the  Camelot  was 
finally  dropped  from  the  program  the 
same  week  that  Hotline  users,  through 
an  election  by  the  North  of  Market 
Planning  Coalition  Homeless  Task 
Force,  elected  it  the  second  worst  among 
the  41  participating  hotels. 

In  October,  Shaikh  began  to  talk 
with  the  Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic 
about  renting  rooms  to  tenants  on  the 
THC's  General  Assistance  Modified 
Payment  Program,  a  pilot  project  that 
allows  G.A.  recipients  to  acquire  re- 
duced rents  in  exchange  for  having 
their  rent  paid  directly  to  the  landlord 
out  of  their  checks. 

Part  of  the  deal  was  that  Shaikh 
had  to  hire  a  new  manager  and  make 
significant  improvements.  The  decision 
to  hire  Lee,  a  homeless  man  active  with 
the  Homeless  Task  Force,  came  easily. 

"He  is  a  big  man  with  a  big  heart 
who  means  what  he  says,"  Shaikh  em- 
phasized. "And  he  is  tough  .  " 

Before  beginning  his  task,  Lee 
watched  the  Camelot  entrance  for  three 
hours  early  one  evening  and  saw  people 
entering  and  leaving  the  55-room  hotel 
more  than  400  times.  Many  of  them 
stayed  in  the  outside  lobby  just  long 
enough  to  smoke  their  crack;  just  as 
many,  if  not  more,  went  to  their  deal- 
er's room. 

His  first  day  was  spent  meeting  every 
tenant,  informing  them  that  he  was  the 
new  manager  and  that  the  posted  rules 
limiting  visits  and  requiring  photo  I.D. 
for  guests  would  be  enforced. 

Then  he  waited,  and  not  for  long. 

"They  couldn't  believe  that  someone 
would  not  let  them  in,"  said  Craig. 
'They  first  tried  to  make  up  stories, 
but  rules  are  rules.  Then  they  tried  to 
bribe  me  with  five-  and  ten-dollar 
bills;  they  left  shaking  their  heads." 

Two  hotel  clerks  had  to  be  let  go 
because  the  drug  runners  were  tempting 
them  with  samples  and  cash.  Then 
came  dozens  of  daily  threats,  some  on 
Lee's  life. 

During  this  same  time,  Craig  was 
cleaning  and  repairing  vacant  rooms 
for  the  new  tenants  being  sent  over 
from  the  G.A.  Modified  Payment  Pro- 
gram. Once  tenants  chose  their  room, 
he  offered  to  pay  them  to  repaint  and 
recarpet  their  room;  most  of  them 
agreed . 

"It  was  my  thinking  that  they  wouldn't 
tear  up  the  rooms  if  they  actually 
painted  and  carpeted  them  in  the  first 
place,"  said  Lee.  "Paying  them  became 
my  damage-insurance  policy,  and  it 
seems  to  be  working." 

But  at  the  same  time  the  dealers  were 
losing  money  and  the  threats  became 
very  real.  Every  clerk  but  one  has  been 
assaulted,  including  Craig's  gang  beat- 
ing. 

"My  best  weapon  are  these  tenants," 
said  Lee.  The  ones  who  have  been 
here  for  years  and  appreciate  the 
changes,  and  the  new  ones  from  the 
G.A.  Modified  Payment  Program  who 
want  a  chance  to  make  a  home  where 
they  feel  safe  and  respected.  They  have 


helped  me  and  my  clerks  when  we 
needed  help.  That's  the  way  it  should 
be,  shouldn't  it?" 

While  some  tenants  have  complained 
that  repairs  are  slow  in  coming  and  they 
object  to  the  restrictions  on  visitors, 
many  tenants  seem  to  support  Lee. 

"Before  Craig  came,"  said  one  tenant 
who  still  fears  the  dealers,  "the  build- 
ing was  in  a  state  of  disrepair  that  was 
equalled  only  by  the  conditions  on  the 
street  out  front.  The  street  and  the  hotel 
were  controlled  by  the  dealers;  no  one 
could  feel  safe." 

Katheryn  Carwile  agreed.  "We  moved 
into  the  Camelot  because  my  husband 
and  I  wanted  a  fresh  start,"  she  said. 
"We  would  walk  in  and  people  would 
be  basing  and  selling  dope  in  the  halls 
and  stairs.  When  we  told  the  manager 
at  that  time,  nothing  was  ever  done. 
People  would  beat  on  the  doors,  blast 
their  radios,  yell,  fight,  and  sell  dope. 
This  would  happen  all  night. 

"We  saw  management  doing  dope, 
even  selling  it.  Just  as  we  were  about  to 
give  up  hope,  Craig  came.  He  really 
wanted  to  clean  up  the  hotel,  and  he 
has.  He  has  evicted  a  lot  of  dealers. 
There  are  no  longer  any  drugs  being 
done  on  the  stairs.  Thanks  to  him,  this 
is  a  place  where  good  people  can  make 
a  fresh  start  because  it  is  peaceful,  and 
it  is  home." 

The  Coming  of  the  Angels 

After  Craig  Lee's  attack,  he  and  other 
Camelot  tenants  and  friends  realized 
that  the  street  crime  on  Turk  Street 
was  too  large  for  them  to  handle  alone. 

They  gathered  support  and  advice 
from  Tenderloin  leaders  and  the  police, 
and  then  decided  to  go  one  step  further. 

A  red  beret  against  a  London  back- 
drop, seen  on  a  flickering  television 
by  Lee  and  some  tenants  in  the  office, 
was  the  spark  of  inspiration  for  calling 
in  the  Guardian  Angels,  most  famous 
for  their  New  York  City  subway  patrols. 

After  meeting  with  Camelot  tenants 
and  community  groups  in  February, 
the  Angels  agreed  to  base  themselves 
in  the  Camelot  and  start  patrolling  the 
neighborhood  in  mid-March. 

Camelot  tenant  Caesar  Cruz,  who 
was  homeless  before  participating  in 
the  G.A.  Modified  Payment  Program 
at  the  Camelot,  is  the  one  largely  re- 
sponsible for  bringing  the  Tenderloin 
and  the  Angels  together. 

"I  found  out  fast  and  early  that  the 
Tenderloin's  major  concern  with  the 
Guardian  Angels  was  their  commitment 
to  remain  here,  whether  they  would  re- 
cruit from  the  neighborhood  and  work 
with  our  community  organizations," 
he  said.  He  said  past  efforts  to  bring 
them  to  the  Tenderloin  failed  because 
the  Angels  had  little  community  sup- 
port before  arriving— they  would  be 
there  two  weeks,  there  would  be  media 
attention,  then  they  would  leave. 

This  time  will  be  different,  Cruz  said, 
because  the  Angels  have  vowed  to  stay 
as  long  as  they  are  needed. 

This  is  a  grassroots  effort  that  can 
allow  our  neighborhood  to  win  back 
our  streets,"  Cruz  said. 

Captain  Richard  Cairns  of  Central 
Station  said  he  saw  no  problem  with 
the  Angels. 

"As  long  as  they  know  the  rules  of 
citizen  arrest  and  carry  no  weapons, 
they  will  be  welcome,"  Cairns  said. 
"Anybody  that  can  get  involved  in  re- 
ducing street  crime  and  can  also  act 
as  our  eyes  and  ears  out  there  helps 
us  do  a  better  job." 

The  police  will  be  meeting  with  the 
Angels  before  they  hit  the  streets, 
Caims  said,  "so  that  there  will  be  a 
clear  understanding  of  what  the  ground 
rules  are,  so  that  everyone's  rights  and 
responsibilities  are  defined." 

Philip  Faight,  owner  of  Scandals  bar 
on  Turk  and  the  Ramshead  bar  on 
Taylor,  organized  a  merchant  group 
last  year  called  Friends  of  Turk  Street. 
"Although  the  Guardian  Angels  are  not 
the  solution,"  Faight  said,  "they  can  act 


Camelot  tenants  Craig  Lee  and  Lorett  Veraga,  formerly  homeless,  are  determined  to 
improve  the  home  they  now  have. 


as  a  catalyst  for  our  community  to  make 
a  positive  change.  The  Angels  can  give 
us  a  sense  of  cohesiveness,  to  make  us 
believe  that  we  can  make  a  difference 
in  changing  things  here." 

Some  feel  safety  on  Turk  Street  was 
already  getting  better— citing  the 
closure  last  November  of  Pasttime 
Video  at  the  corner  of  Turk  and  Taylor 
and  the  change  in  management  at  the 
Camelot. 

But  not  everyone  is  convinced.  "It's 
the  same  old  thing — cowboys  and  In- 
dians," said  Tom  Finney,  a  former 
Camelot  tenant  from  1977  to  1984  who 
now  lives  across  the  street.  Alleging 
that  the  police  recently  beat  him  up  on 
Turk  Street,  Finney  added,  "I  have 
more  to  fear  from  the  police  that  the 
dealers." 

And  members  of  the  Glide  Patrol, 
a  group  of  former  users  and  dealers 
who  try  to  help  street  addicts  over- 
come crack  dependence,  also  don't  think 
Turk  Street  has  improved. 

Turk  Street  is  not  getting  better- 
even  though  you  don't  see  as  many 
people  outdoors— because  they've  just 
moved  it  all  indoors,  into  the  hotline 
hotels,"  said  Glide  Patrol  Founder  Al 
Pierre  El. 

Police  statistics  show  that  crime  in 
the  100  block  of  Turk  Street  has  de- 
creased in  recent  months.  Between 
October  1988  and  January  1989,  rob- 
beries dropped  from  8  to  2,  assaults 
dropped  from  22  to  3,  and  narcotics- 
related  felony  arrests  dropped  from  49 
to  35. 

Glide  Patrol  members  also  expressed 
reservations  about  the  Guardian  Angels 
endangering  themselves  or  threatening 
others  by  their  presence.  "When  they 
walk  down  the  street,  they  look  like  an 


army,"  said  Patrol  member  Jerus 
Simmons. 

Glide  Patrol  member  Patrick 
Flemming,  a  former  Guardian  Angel 
himself,  said  he  was  injured  working 
as  an  Angel  on  Polk  Street  11  years 
ago.  "If  you  know  martial  arts,"  he 
said,  "that  doesn't  mean  anything. 
Nobody  can  come  up  against  an  Uzi. 
That's  a  police  officer's  job." 

The  Angels  feel  confident  that  they 
can  overcome  any  feelings  of  uncer- 
tainty that  remain  in  the  Tenderloin. 
"We  do  not  believe  in  confrontation 
or  escalation,"  said  Lisa  Sliwa,  nation- 
al co-founder  of  the  Guardian  Angels. 
"All  we  do,  as  any  citizen  can  do,  is 
watch  and  report  illegal  felonies,  some- 
times on  the  spot  or  by  photographing 
the  activity." 

Sliwa  also  mentioned  that  drugs  may 
be  destroyed,  drug  dollars  torn  up,  and 
citizens'  arrests  made. 

"It  will  not  be  peace  signs  and  tie- 
dye  shirts  there"  when  the  Angels  begin 
their  patrols  in  mid-March,  Sliwa  said. 

Leroy  Looper  said  he  supports  the 
Angels  "if  they  want  to  come  in  and 
help  us  create  our  own  Guardian  Angels 
unit.  I'm  not  for  people  coming  in  and 
then  leaving  like  they  always  do.  I'm 
not  for  an  adversarial  situation,  with 
people  knocking  each  other  on  the 
head  and  leaving  us  with  the  problem. 
I  support  them  if  they're  ready  to  stay 
and  make  a  commitment." 

Crack  dealers  themselves  do  not  seem 
overly  concerned  with  the  Guardian 
Angels.  One  laughed  quietly,  shaking 
his  head.  "If  they  take  my  money  or 
my  drugs,  they  won't  last  the  day," 
he  said. 

Another  commented  that  their  red 
berets  would  make  good  targets. 


Sequoia  Owner  Found 
Guilty  of  Conversion 


continued  from  page  1 

At  the  trial,  building  inspectors  testi- 
fied that  they  had  made  three  attempts 
to  inspect  the  Pacific  Bay  Inn  and  that 
on  two  occasions  they  were  denied  ad- 
mittance despite  having  given  the  re- 
quired two-hours  notice  to  the  man- 
ager. 

Sparks'  attorney,  Elizabeth  Gray- 
son, argued  that  the  manager  was  con- 
fused as  to  the  proper  procedure  for  ad- 
mitting the  inspectors. 

'The  court  order  doesn't  accept  con- 
fusion," said  Judge  Claude  Perasso.  "It 
says,  two  hours  notice.  .  It  doesn't  say, 
except  when  people  are  confused." 

When  the  inspectors  were  finally  ad- 
mitted, they  found  tourists  occupying 
32  more  rooms  than  allowed  under  the 
court  order.  Grayson  argued  that 
Sparks'  violation  on  that  particular 
day  was  atypical  and  was  unintention- 
al, but  Judge  Perasso  found  Sparks  in 
contempt  of  court  for  violating  the  or- 
dinance. 

Long  angered  by  the  illegal  conver- 
sion of  the  Pacific  Bay  Inn,  some  hous- 
ing advocates  feel  that  Sparks  got  off 
easy.  NOMPC  member  David  Baker 
said  that  such  a  "light  sentence"  might 
even  be  considered  an  acceptable  busi- 
ness expense  by  a  landlord  who  had 


successfully  rented  32  residential  rooms 
at  tourist  rates  for  a  year  and  a  half. 

If  the  Pacific  Bay  Inn  had  averaged 
an  occupancy  rate  of  only  half  of  those 
32  rooms,  Baker  said,  the  gross  rev- 
enues over  the  18  months  of  Sparks' 
defiance  of  the  law  would  have  been 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

"I  am  losing  money  every  month," 
said  Sparks  at  the  trial.  In  a  Tenderloin 
Times  interview  Sparks  claimed  he  was 
leaving  69  rooms  vacant  and  was  now 
technically  in  compliance  with  the  anti- 
conversion  law.  "If  I  have  to  rent  a  few 
of  them  out  to  meet  expenses,  I'll  rent 
them  to  upscale  types,'"  he  said.  "I'm 
still  not  running  a  low-income  hotel 
for  the  homeless." 

He  added  that  he  would  rather  not 
rent  any  rooms  on  a  residential  basis, 
whatever  they  bring  in.  "If  I  win  my 
appeal,"  he  said,  "I'd  be  stuck  with 
those  people.  I'd  never  be  able  to  get 
them  out." 

Steve  Collier  of  the  Tenderloin 
Housing  Clinic  said  it  is  very  unlike- 
ly Sparks  could  win  an  appeal.  "I  don't 
see  any  way  for  him  to  strike  down 
this  ruling,"  he  said.  There  is  a  clear 
violation  of  the  ordinance,  and  that 
has  already  been  shown  in  the  prelim- 
inary injunction." 
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by  Lynn  Bratcher 
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Wk    times     pain.  Little 
Melissa  Balok,  a  preschooler  of  Ten- 
derloin Childcare  Center,  is  now  re- 
cuperating at  home  for  another  three 
weeks  in  a  body  cast  after  attempting 
to  be  a  superheroine.  She  already  has 
spent  six  weeks  in  the  hospital.  Get 
well  soon  and  hurry  back. 

Speaking  of  TLC,  there  seems  to  be  a 
domino  effect  with  the  need  and  use  of 
computers  and  early  childhood  educa- 
tion, especially  for  children  who  are 
economically  deficient.  TLC  is  now  the 
proud  owner  of  a  computer  system 
that  will  not  only  help  with  the  pro- 
cessing of  daily  work  at  the  center, 
but  the  children  will  also  be  able  to  get 
a  jump  start  with  a  basic  introduction 
to  the  world  of  high  technology  before 
entering  public  school. 

Still  talking  about  the  little  people, 
my  son  B.G.  (Armand)  celebrated  his 
fifth  birthday  on  February  21.  Dana 
Anderson,  a  student  of  Fuller  Seminary 
in  Menlo  Park,  became  the  beaming, 
proud  father  of  a  baby  girl  on  Febru- 
ary 15.  Little  Dana  Jasmine  weighed  in 
at  5  lbs.  9oz. 

Kiss  me,  I'm  Irish.  Happy  St.  Pat's 
Day  to  all  of  us  touched  by  a  bit  o' 
the  Irish. 

We're  in  for  an  extra  special  exper- 
ience this  month.  The  magnificent 
Maya  Angelou  will  spend  an  afternoon 
right  here  among  us  on  March  4  to 
benefit  the  Afro-American  Studies  De- 
partment of  UC  Berkeley.  Surely  to  be 
inspirational.  See  her  if  you  can. 


Congratulations  to  Dennis  Conkin 
on  his  new  job  as  reporter  for  the 
Sentinel.  Rats  on  them  for  stealing  him 
away  from  the  Times — but  hopefully 
they'll  be  able  to  do  more  TL  coverage 
now. 

Late  last  fall,  my  block  on  Ellis  Street 
was  loaded  with  scaffolding  extending 
for  half  the  block.  After  the  scaffolds 
were  removed,  the  transformation  was 
very  evident.  The  Arlington,  a  residen- 
tial hotel  for  clean  and  sober  people, 
has  a  new  paint  job  and  new  awnings 
to  help  identify  all  the  storefront  busi- 
nesses. The  Klimm  Apartment  Build- 
ing, owned  by  TNDC,  went  through 
extensive  rehabilitation  to  upgrade  the 
units  and  provide  a  community  meet- 
ing room  and  a  laundry  room.  The  fin- 
ishing touch  will  be  a  fence  put  up  in 
the  alley  behind  the  building  so  that  the 
estimated  100  children  who  live  there 
will  have  a  safe  place  to  play.  I  can  say 
with  honesty  that  TNDC  is  one  of 
many  agencies  that  I  know  of  in  the 
Tenderloin  that  is  not  paying  lip  ser- 
vice and  is  doing  what  it  can  to  help 
improve  the  conditions  in  this  com- 
munity for  the  families. 

NOMPC  held  its  annual  elections  to 
fill  vacant  board  seats.  Congrats  to  the 
winners.  To  the  also-rans— Don't  give 
up! 

Something  has  been  happening  in 
this  community  that  is  very  close  to  my 
heart.  I  hear  rumblings  of  taking  back 
the  community,  the  park,  and  individ- 
uals taking  back  control  of  their  lives. 
There  are  those  of  us  who  know  that 
band-aid  approaches  toward  solutions 
just  do  not  work.  A  person  or  fam- 
ily in  a  desperate  situation  cannot  be 
pacified  with  just  a  meal,  a  roof,  and 
used  clothes.  When  we  see  our  own 
neighborhood  people  being  destroyed 
by  crack  cocaine,  and  we  choose  to  ig- 
nore the  people  most  affected,  there  is 
something  both  spiritually  and  morally 
wrong.  Other  services/alternatives  are 


Come  Face  to  Face  With  a  Computer 


Children  are  especially  welcome  at  Glide  Church's  new  "Computers  and  You"  learn- 
ing program,  where  volunteer  computer  trainers  are  on  hand  to  help  novices  of  any 
age  obtain  computer  skills.  For  more  information,  stop  by  Glide  Church  at  330  Ellis 
Street  or  call  771-6300. 


MUTUAL  LOAN  PAWNBROKERS 

A  Family  Business  Since  1941 

MONEY  LOANED  ON 
GOODS  OF  VALUE 

•  Convenient  location 

•  Larger  items  accepted 

•  Pleasant  atmosphere 

•  Open  late 

WILL  SELL  QUALITY 
NEW  AND  USED  MERCHANDISE 
AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 

written  warranty  with  some  items 
TWO  LOCATIONS  TO  SERVE  YOU 

52  -  6th  Street  864-5 1 78 

753  Polk  474-2711 
(corner  of  Polk  &  Ellis) 


needed,  and  it  takes  people  with  vision 
to  try  to  help  ease  the  pain  and  de- 
struction that  addictions  cause. 

There  is  a  new,  small  group  of  in- 
dividuals who  are  trying  to  help  in  just 
that  way.  They  call  themselves  the 
"Glide  Patrol."  They  go  out  at  night 
to  help  protect  some  of  the  people  in 
the  Crack  Recovery  Program.  Their 
mission  is  to  help  people  on  these  mean 
streets.  They  stress  emphatically  that 
they  are  not  an  anti-drug  vigilante 
group,  are  not  trying  to  save  the  world, 
but  are  "just  keeping  the  extended 
family  concept  going  on  through  the 
night"— through  the  fire. 

Walter  Hampton,  Leroy  Looper, 
Don  Feeser  and  others  of  Tenderloin 
Alive  have  started  cleaning  Eddy  Street 
(as  a  start)  to  help  take  back  the  park 
and  help  let  it  be  known  that  the  open 
drinking  will  no  longer  be  tolerated. 

I  also  hear  the  Guardian  Angels  will 
be  stationed  in  the  Camelot  Hotel  to 
help  Craig  Lee  and  Lorett  Veraga  main- 
tain some  semblance  of  order  there. 

The  Glide  Recovery  group  took  one 
of  its  meetings  to  the  park  to  help 
further  spread  the  word  that  self-help 
is  available  in  a  peer-oriented  atmo- 
sphere since  the  "powers  that  be"  can- 
not figure  out  what  to  do  since  they  put 
their  blinders  on  hoping  that  this  prob- 
lem, like  homelessness  and  AIDS 
would  just  disappear.  The  time  for  lip 
service  is  ending. 

Keep  your  eyes  peeled  for  a  mailer 
announcing  the  first  ever  National 
Conference  on  Crack  Cocaine  to  be 
held  next  month  from  April  11  to  14. 
The  focus  is:  "The  Death  of  a  Race." 
Call  563-8516  or  771-6300  for  more  in- 
formation. 

There   was  a  great  explosion  of 


creativity  during  African-American 
History  Month  at  Boeddeker  Rec  Cen- 
ter. The  event  was  celebrated  on  the 
anniversary  of  Malcolm  X's  death. 
There  was  a  revival  type  of  atmosphere 
interspersed  with  visions  of  the  60s 
coffee-house  mood.  Sound  quality  was 
maintained  by  the  Hernon  Sound  Sys- 
tem. Several  guitarists,  including  Ten- 
derloin Times  reporter  Regina  Marchi 
and  Francisco  Herrea  performed  some 
strong  spirituals,  including  "I  Don't 
Feel  No  Way  Tired."  Cleo  Meek  read 
her  poem  "How  White  of  You"  and 
sang  a  song  entitled  "Of  Mixed  De- 
scent," the  title  of  which  is  self-explan- 
atory. 

Sister  Myrnalene  Nabih,  along  with 
her  poem  "Babylon  Blues"— is  fire 
edged  in  softness.  Then,  accompanied 
by  Ben  Clarke  on  flute,  everyone  got 
into  the  act  for  a  performance  collage. 
Marsha  Cambell  performed  Billie  Holi- 
day's "Good  Morning  Heartache"  and 
Rhett  Stuart  recited  "Holy  Day,"  his 
own  tribute  to  Lady  Day.  As  this  per- 
formance piece  took  place,  the  most 
powerful  and  Black  Salima  Rashida  lay 
in  a  dream  state.  Intrinsically  inter- 
twined is  the  connection  of  Sister 
Salima's  and  Billie  s  addiction  to  heroin. 
Spirits  work  in  strange  and  wondrous 
ways.  The  piece  "Liberals  Anonymous" 
well,  you  just  had  to  be  there. 

Poet  BUI  Stroud  presented  a  militant 
introduction  before  each  piece  in  his 
repertoire.  During  intermission  a  light 
supper  was  served,  including  one  of 
my  favorites,  black-eyed  peas  and  rice. 

Thanks,  Leroy,  for  the  food.  The 
evening  climaxed  with  Salima  donning 
a  white  sheet  and  having  an  imaginary 
conversation  with  the  deposed  Raygun . 


teen  scene 


by  Kien  Po 

Nobody  seems  to  sing  it  anymore: 
"America  the  Beautiful."  When 
I  was  little  I  used  to  think, 
"When  I  go  to  America,  the  land  of 
justice,  the  land  of  riches,  I'm  going 
to  be  free  and  happy."  I  thought  Amer- 
ica promised  me  a  future.  1  thought 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  stood  for  free- 
dom and  happiness. 

But  I  was  wrong.  America  has 
brought  great  disappointment  to  me. 
America  is  the  same  as  any  other  coun- 
try, full  of  prejudice,  poverty,  and 
hunger.  America  is  now  the  land  of  the 
homeless. 

Many  white  Americans  hate  us  new- 
comers because  we're  not  white  like 
them— just  because  we're  different, 
and  our  difference  frightens  them.  But 
they  have  to  remember  they  stole  this 
land  from  the  Indians.  They  also  have 
to  remember  their  ancestors  used  to  be 
foreigners  too,  coming  to  America, 
searching  for  freedom.  Now  we  new- 
comers are  doing  the  same. 

Do  they  welcome  us?  No.  Today  I 
overheard  a  white  lady  on  the  bus  who 


said,  "Why  do  they  let  all  these  people 
come  in?  We  have  enough  of  them  al- 
ready." 

Her  words  really  hurt  me.  Her 
comment  made  me  feel  unwelcome  and 
unwanted.  And  in  my  heart  I  felt  her 
prejudice.  If  you  are  not  a  minority, 
you  don't  know  how  it  is  to  get  on 
the  bus  every  morning  when  white 
people  just  stare  at  you.  Every  morn- 
ing it's  unpleasant. 

Even  black  people,  who  were  born 
here,  don't  have  the  same  chance  as 
whites.  But  they  hate  us  too.  They 
were  brought  here  as  slaves.  How 
could  anyone  treat  another  person 
with  so  much  hatred  just  because  of 
the  color  of  their  skin? 

All  the  refugees  want  is  a  chance 
like  everybody  else.  If  the  refugees 
don't  want  to  be  Americans,  why 
would  they  bother  filling  out  forms 
and  taking  tests  to  become  citizens? 

America  will  always  be  the  land  of 
justice  if  we  all  work  together  as  one 
to  stop  all  this  hatred  and  prejudice. 
We  the  people  hold  the  future  in  our 
hands — black,  white,  yellow,  red,  and 
brown  hands.  We  must  work  together 
to  make  America  the  best,  the  most 
just  country  in  the  world. 

Hatred  doesn't  lead  us  anywhere. 


New  to  you 

Second  Hand  Fashions 


St.  Anthony's  Thrift  Shop 
111  Golden  Gate  Ave. 

between  Jones  &  Leavenworth 
863-4512 
10  am-3  pm 

Come  in  for  our 
weekly  specials. 
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Darwin  Dias  -  Irreverent  Iconoclast, 
Relentless  Activist  -  Tells  His  Story 


Darwin  (front,  far  right)  in  his  third  grade  class  at  John  Muir  School  in  Fresno,  1944. 


by  Stacy  Basko 

Darwin  Dias,  54,  has  done  every- 
thing from  searching  for  airplane 
crashes  to  bookkeeping  for 
Bank  of  America  and  organizing  rent 
strikes. 

In  the  late  '60s,  after  losing  his  job. 
and  winding  up  on  the  streets,  Dias 
spent  some  time  in  Napa  State  Hos- 
pital. When  funds  for  state  mental 
health  facilities  were  cut,  many  people 
were  turned  out  onto  the  streets  with  no 
follow-up  treatment.  In  1966,  Dias  was 
among  them. 

"People  can 
hopefully  realize  a 
better  quality  of 
poverty  at  least." 


1  graduated  from  Old  Napa  State' 
and  got  my  S.S.I./'  he  said  with  char- 
acteristic humor. 

Born  in  San  Francisco,  Dias  was 
raised  by  adoptive  parents  in  Fresno. 
When  he  was  fresh  out  of  high  school 
he  joined  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  in 
Fresno.  He  and  others  flew  in  search  of 
aircraft  that  had  been  reported  missing. 
"It  was  fascinating,"  he  said.  "I  love  to 

fly." 


Darwin  with  his  foster  father  just  after 
being  adopted  in  1936. 

In  1956,  Dias  moved  back  to  San 
Francisco.  Donning  a  suit  and  tie,  he 
went  to  work  for  the  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica in  1959.  Part  of  his  job  involved 
splicing  ribbons  of  paper  adding 
machine  tape  with  a  device  he  described 
as  a  "big  cumbersome  thing  like  a 
steam  engine."  Seeing  an  easier  way, 
he  invented  a  faster  and  better  splicing 
machine  of  his  own.  Dias  said  his 
idea  was  copied  and  then,  in  spite  of 
his  five  years  with  the  bank,  he  was 
fired. 


It  was  shortly  afterwards  that  Dias 
ended  up  on  the  streets  and  suffered 
a  breakdown  that  landed  him  at  the 
state  hospital.  Discharged  from  the 
hospital  and  back  in  San  Francisco, 
Dias  said  he  was  still  going  through 
painful  withdrawals  from  drugs  he  had 
been  prescribed.  Coming  back  to  his 
old  home,  he  found  his  personal  be- 
longings gone,  and  the  place  gutted  for 
redevelopment. 


Darwin  with  his  dog  Rags  in  Fresno. 


"I  was  really  more  messed  up  than 
when  I  went  to  the  hospital,"  he  said. 
"I  just  sat  in  the  corner  and  cried  for 
two  weeks.  The  drugs  they  use .  .  don't 
help  the  patients.  They  just  help  the 
staff." 

Having  nowhere  to  go,  he  called  on 
an  old  friend  in  the  Haight-Ashbury. 
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"He  taught  me  Freudian  psychology, 
and  I  psychoanalyzed  myself,"  he  said. 
"Life  got  a  lot  more  interesting. 

"I  was  one  of  the  first  ones  with  long 
hair,"  he  said,  relating  how  he  and 
other  hippies  became  interested  in 
peace,  equality  and  freedom.  "We  were 
out  to  create  a  new  social  order  ." 

In  the  early  1970s,  Dias  and  a  group 
of  friends  obtained  tickets  to  an  Amer- 
ican Psychiatric  Association  conven- 
tion and  took  over  center  stage.  "We 
presented  them  an  ultimatum— a  list 
of  demands — and  locked  the  door  so 
the  cops  couldn't  get  in,"  he  said, 
describing  the  event.  'They  were 
saying  that  homosexuality  was  a  men- 
tal illness." 

Dias  has  strong  views  on  psychiatric 
classifications.  Although  he's  been  la- 
belled a  chronic  schizophrenic,  he  de- 
scribed his  condition  as  "more  of  an 
asset  than  a  liability  in  the  sense  that 
I  can  use  two  minds  at  once." 

He  soon  acted  on  his  beliefs  and  be- 
came an  integral  part  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Mental  Health  Advisory  Board. 

'The  city  doesn't  know  what's  going 
on,"  he  said.  "We  get  them  on  the  hot 

"Schizophrenia  is  more 
of  an  asset  than  a 
liability,  in  the  sense 
that  I  can  use  two  minds 
at  once." 


seat  and  give  them  the  third  degree, 
like  a  watchdog  committee.  It  really 
keeps  the  service-providers  hopping." 

Dias  became  interested  in  housing 
issues  in  much  the  same  way.  "Every 
place  I  moved  into  some  damn  spec- 
ulator would  buy.  .  and  I'd  have  to 
move  out,"  he  said.  "I  was  a  victim 
of  real-estate  speculation — a  classic 
victim." 

When  he  moved  into  a  low-income 
hotel  on  Market  Street  in  1980,  bad 
conditions  drove  him  to  take  action. 
He  started  a  rent  strike  and  "a  lot  of 
other  housing  activist  trips." 

The  owner  of  the  hotel  retaliated  by 
evicting  him,  said  Dias,  who  then  filed 
a  lawsuit  against  his  landlord.  They 


settled  out  of  court  for  $1,500.  "I  know 
a  lot  of  the  real  nitty-gritty  about  these 
slumlords— they're  in  cahoots  with  the 
city  and  getting  rich,"  he  said. 

In  spite  of  his  monetary  victory, 
Dias  soon  became  homeless.  He  lived 


Darwin  with  his  grandmother  just  after 
World  War  2. 

on  the  streets  for  six  months,  sleeping 
in  doorways  and  debris  boxes. 

Through  a  friend,  he  learned  of  the 
North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition 
and  Tenants  Against  Conversion,  and 
became  active  in  organizing  efforts  to 
preserve  residential  hotels.  Later  he  be- 
came involved  with  the  Tenderloin 
Neighborhood  Development  Corpor- 
ation (TNDC)  and  began  working 
toward  establishing  what  is  now  the 
Aarti  Cooperative  Hotel. 

"People  from  (an  anonymous  found- 
ation) wanted  to  put  some  money  in 
low-income  housing,"  he  said,  explain- 
ing how  the  nonprofit  hotel  got  started. 
"We  found  this  abandoned  hulk'  on 
Ellis  and  Leavenworth,  and  I  said 
well?" 

TNDC  purchased  the  building  and  in 
spite  of  its  need  for  rehabilitation,  Dias 

continued  next  page 


I'm  thinking  of  having  a  baby . . . 
Should  I  take  the 

AIDS  Antibody  Test? 


Before  you  decide,  ask  yourself  these  questions— 

1  Have  I  had  sex  with  anyone  who  used  I  V.  drugs? 

2  Have  I  used  I  V  drugs? 

3  Have  I  had  sex  with  a  gay  or  bisexual  man? 

4.  Have  I  had  sex  with  a  person  whose  needle  use 
or  sexual  past  is  unknown  to  me1 

5  Have  I  had  a  blood  transfusion  between  1975 
and  1985? 

If  you  answer  "YES  to  any  of  these  questions,  you 
and  your  baby  might  be  at  risk  for  AIDS. 
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Get  the 
Facts. 

Then 
Decide. 

For  Information  In  English  or  Spanish 

863-2437 

Toll-free  In  Northern  CA  1 80OI  FOR  AIDS 
TOD  I4IS|  864-6606 
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"As  we  develop,  we  still  refine  the 
ideas  and  ideals,"  he  said.  "It  should 
be  like  a  big  40-bedroom  house  instead 
of  a  low-income  hotel. 

"I  envision  the  Tenderloin,  hopefully 
in  the  early  '90s,  becoming  like  the 
Haight-Ashbury  .  more  avant-garde 
(with  more)  communal  living.  People 
can  hopefully  realize  a  better  quality 
of  poverty  at  least." 


fftr 


Darwin  (left)  in  his  twenties  with  other  officers  and  the  pilot  who  flew  his  plane  in  the 
Civil  Air  Patrol  at  an  airport  near  Concord. 


continued  from  page  12 

moved  in  on  May  14,  1981,  the  day  the 
sale  closed.  He  and  others  volunteered 
time  stripping,  sanding  and  refinish- 


Darwin  in  his  Civil  Air  Patrol  days  in  the 
early  1950s. 


ing  original  woodwork  inside  the  hotel. 
Within  two  years  the  hotel  was  com- 
pletely refurbished,  inside  and  out. 

Today,  Aarti  tenants  run  the  hotel 
and  plan  to  soon  take  over  the  master 
lease  from  TNDC. 

Now  much  of  Dias'  energy  goes  to 
the  hotel.  He  serves  on  the  Aarti  Board 
of  Directors  and  three  Aarti  commit- 
tees, as  well  as  the  TNDC  Board  of 
Directors  and  two  of  their  committees. 

In  addition,  he's  worked  as  night 
security  and  until  recently,  as  acting 
assistant  manager  at  the  hotel.  He 
keeps  order  "in  a  real  laid-back  kind 
of  way"  and  shares  his  room  with  a  tall 
fig  tree  that  reminds  him  of  those  he 
once  climbed  as  a  child  in  Fresno. 

Though  he  does  not  have  much  time 
to  dedicate  to  mental  health  issues,  he 
keeps  informed.  And  despite  periodic 
problems  at  the  Aarti,  he  remains  very 
optimistic  about  its  potential. 


Darwin  with  Aarti  friends  Dmitri  (left)  and  O.T.  Wood  (center). 


in  short 


Call  for  Volunteers 

The  Mayor's  Office  on  Disability 
Concerns  will  soon  be  opening  a  small 
office  in  City  Hall  and  an  Information 
&  Referral  line  for  people  with  dis- 
abilities. Volunteer  staff  will  be  needed 
for  the  help  line.  Call  Kathy  Uhl  at 
751-8765. 


GOODWILL  STORE 


Proudly  Announces  The  New 

SENIOR  CITIZENS 
SILVER  CARD  CLUB 

This  exciting  new  card  entitles 
members  to  receive  a 

10%  DISCOUNT 

on  most  purchases  at 
participating  Goodwill  stores. 

(some  restrictions  apply) 

A  4 THANK  YOU"  from  Goodwill 
for  your  many  years 
of  shopping  in  our  stores. 
We  appreciate  your  business... 


SENIOR  CITIZENS  SILVER  CARD 

GOODWILL  .NOUSTR.ES  0^^^°° 
SAN  MATEO  AND  MARIN  COUNTIES.  INC. 

The  beace,  C  ft.  ca,d  is  Sli" 

,  ca., 
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Come  by  your  nearest  Goodwill  store  to 
register  for  your  FREE  Membership  Card  today. 


AIDS  and  I. V.Coke  Use 

Injecting  cocaine  is  a  recent  pheno- 
menon, but  a  recent  UCSF  study  showed 
that  those  who  injected  cocaine  at  least 
once  a  week  were  nearly  three  times 
as  likely  to  be  infected  with  HIV  than 
those  who  injected  heroin  weekly.  This 
data  |  is  particularly  alarming  because 
cocaine  injection  may  be  acting  as  a 
bridge  to  spread  the  HIV  virus  from 
older  heroin  users  to  younger,  sexually 
active  crack  users  who  are  not  current- 
ly infected. 

"In  San  Francisco,  cocaine  injection 
has  become  highly  prevalent,  especial- 
ly among  blacks,  in  the  last  three 
years/'  said  the  UCSF  report.  The  high 
rate  of  infection  among  cocaine  injec- 
tors may  be  caused  by  addicts  injecting 
cocaine  more  frequently  than  heroin 
addicts  because  of  the  extremely  addic- 
tive nature  of  cocaine. 

Youth  Program  Gets  Donation 

At  a  reception  on  February  7  at  the 
Westin  St.  Francis  Hotel,  attended  by 
Willie  McCovey  and  other  sports  not- 
ables, the  Phoenix  Youth  Program  of 
the  Central  City  YMCA  gratefully 
accepted  a  much-needed  sports  equip- 
ment grant  from  the  Bay  Area  Sports 
Hall  of  Fame. 

Vision  Loss  Programs 

For  people  suffering  the  loss  of 
vision,  the  Rose  Resnick  Center  for  the 
Blind  holds  support  and  discussion 
groups.  Lectures  are  givin  on  nutrition, 
eye  care,  and  stress  management,  and 
the  center  also  offers  adaptive  aids  to 
ease  independent  living:  signature 
guides,  closed  circuit  television,  special 
lamp  magnifiers,  large-print  typewriters, 
and  more.  For  information,  call  441- 
1980. 

Free  Love 

If  you're  over  65  and  living  on  a  low, 
fixed  income,  you  are  eligible  for  Pet- 
A-Care.  This  San  Francisco  SPCA  pro- 
gram pays  all  the  vet  bills,  plus  round- 
trip  animal  transportation,  for  a  pet— 
or  two— of  the  non-human  kind.  Call 
554-3000  for  details. 

No  Further  Excuses 

A  buck  gets  you  an  easy,  fill-in-the- 
blanks  will  from  the  State  Bar  of  Calif- 
ornia. The  form,  designed  for  people 
with  modest  estates,  can  be  filled  out 
without  a  lawyer.  Send  check  ormon- 
ey  order  for  $1  and  a  self-addressed 
stamped  envelope  to  Wills  Form,  Box 
411,  San  Francisco,  CA  94101.  Specify 
standard  will  or  will  with  trust  form. 
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Woman  Fights  AIDS 
With  Clarity  and  Hope 


by  Regina  Marchi 

Unlike  many  women  with  the 
AIDS  virus,  who  are  often  reluc- 
tant to  seek  diagnosis  and  help, 
Clarity  Jai  is  doing  everything  in  her 
power  to  fight  the  disease  and  wants 
the  world  to  know  it. 

"One  of  the  reasons  I  do  interviews, 
or  speak  publicly,  is  because  I  believe 
it's  part  of  my  own  healing  process  to 
help  support  others,"  she  says. 

Jai,  who  is  40,  but  looks  like  28,  began 
the  STEPS  (Steps  To  Empower  People 
who  are  Seropositive)  program  almost 
immediately  after  testing  positive  for 


HIV  (the  virus  that  causes  AIDS  and 
ARC).  Using  techniques  like  visuali- 
zation, relaxation,  nutrition,  dance, 
and  art  therapy,  massage,  and  counsel- 
ing, STEPS  aims  to  improve  the  quality 
of  patients'  lives.  The  11-week  program 
is  based  on  the  Simonton  Cancer 
Program. 

The  STEPS  program  was  very  help- 
ful for  me  in  dealing  with  my  own  heal- 
ing process,  and  also  being  able  to  help 
other  people  going  through  this," 
says  Jai. 

She  adds,  however,  that  she  is  the 
only  woman  who  has  participated  in 
the  program.  "1  wish  more  women 


Clarity  Jai,  who  has  HIV  infection,  is  de- 
termined to  inform  people  about  AIDS 
and  heal  herself. 


would  show  up,"  she  says.  "I'm  trying 
hard  to  get  them  out,  and  make  them 
more  aware  of  it .  .  We're  not  reaching 
minorities,  the  women  most  affected." 

Last  fall,  says  Jai,  she  also  partic- 
ipated in  the  new-age  LifeSpring 
program  and  was  shocked  to  find  that 
many  of  its  white,  straight,  middle- 


class  participants  did  not  know  what 
HIV  was.  She  is  devoted  to  educating 
the  public  about  the  AIDS  virus. 

"In  the  male,  gay  community,  AIDS 
has  pretty  much  blasted  its  way  into 
everyone's  consciousness,"  she  says. 
"But,  among  women,  I  still  hear  people 
say  all  the  time,  'It  could  never  happen 
to  me. 

Before  discovering  she  was  HIV- 
positive,  she  says,  she  did  not  practice 
safe  sex  with  her  boyfriend  because 
she  didn't  believe  it  was  necessary. 
Since  then,  she  learned  that  he  had 
the  AIDS  virus  but  didn't  tell  her  until 
it  was  too  late  for  her  to  protect  her- 
self from  being  infected. 

Jai  is  determined  to  cure  herself 
through  alternative  therapies  and  claims 
to  know  two  men  who  have  already 
done  so  and  have  remained  healthy 
and  off  therapy  for  three  years. 


Filling  in  Gaps  in  Services 
For  Women  With  AIDS 


by  Regina  Marchi 

As  the  number  of  women  with 
AIDS  continues  to  rise,  say  ad- 
vocates like  Arthur  O'Donnell, 
even  San  Francisco,  which  is  a  model 
of  AIDS  services  for  the  rest  of  the 
country,  continues  to  overlook  the 
needs  of  these  women . 

But  with  the  fundraising  efforts  of 
his  organization,  Wings  of  Shelter,  this 
may  soon  change.  Through  such  events 
as  a  benefit  concert  they  staged  in 
December,  Wings  hopes  to  encourage 
existing  AIDS  service  providers,  who 
have  mainly  devoted  their  resources  to 
gay  males,  to  respond  to  the  needs 
of  women  with  AIDS  and  ARC  (AIDS- 
related  condition). 

At  the  Great  American  Music  Hall 
on  O'Farrell  in  the  Tenderloin,  con- 
cerned performers  like  Chris  William- 
son, Tret  Fure,  Maria  Cora,  Betsy 
Rose,  and  the  Dance  Brigade  played  to 
a  huge  audience,  raising  consciousness 
as  well  as  money  to  be  donated  to 
Shanti   Project,    Oakland's  Spiritual 


Resource  Center,  and  the  AIDS  Minor- 
ity Health  Initiative. 

These  donations  will  be  used  to  pro- 
vide women  with  AIDS  and  ARC  with 
badly  needed  services.  Since  1981, 
when  women  represented  only  3  per- 
cent of  AIDS  cases  nationwide,  their 
numbers  have  increased  alarmingly  to 
10.4  percent  of  diagnosed  cases  in  1988. 
Experts  say  the  real  percentage  may  be 
higher  because  women  seem  less  likely 
to  seek  diagnosis.  According  to 
O'Donnell,  more  than  100  Bay  Area 
women  have  been  diagnosed  with 
AIDS,  and  ten  times  that  many  with 
ARC. 

San  Francisco  AIDS  Foundation 
counselors  like  Catherine  Maier  agree 
with  O'Donnell  when  he  says  women 
with  the  disease  have  different  prob- 
lems than  men  do.  The  50  percent  of 
afflicted  women  who  are  mothers  "live 
in  fear  of  losing  custody  of  their  chil- 
dren," says  O'Donnell.  Most  of  these 
mothers  are  single  parents,  who  cannot 
care  for  their  children  at  times  when 
their  symptoms  worsen,  but  there  are 


Recycle  your  aluminum  cans, 
glass  bottles,  newspapers, 
and  plastic 
soda  bottles 
at  the  new 
Recycling  Truck 

Parked  on  Hyde  Street,  next  to  the 
U.N.  Plaza  Farmers  Market,  every 
Wednesday  and  Sunday  from  8:30 
a.m.-1 :30  p.m. 

The  truck  operator  will  pay  you  for  your 
recyclable  bottles,  aluminum  cans, 
plastic  bottles  and  newspaper. 


=  $$$ 


Chung  toi  ihu  mua  nhung  Ion 
nh6m,  chai,  bao  cu,  plastic, 
va  chai  so-da 

tai  mi)l  chiec  xe  truck  d?u 
tren  dudng  Hyde,  gan  U.N. 
Plaza  Farmers  Market, 

moi  thii  ttf  va  chu  nhat  til 
8:30  AM  d6n  1:30  PM. 

Chu  xe  truck  se  tra  lien  cho 
cac  ban. 


San  Francisco  Community  Recyclers 
285-0669 
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no  child-care  programs  for  these  chil- 
dren." 

Housing  is  a  major  problem  for 
these  women,  who  may  have  been 
evicted  because  roommates  or  land- 
lords found  out  they  have  AIDS,  and 
who  often  cannot  work  because  they 
have  small  children  or  are  too  ill  to 
work.  It  is  not  unusual  for  these  women 
to  put  their  children  up  for  adoption 
in  order  to  be  eligible  for  residential 
programs  for  people  with  AIDS  or 
ARC,  which  do  not  allow  children 
to  live  with  their  parents. 

Shanti  Project  will  be  using  the 
money  raised  at  the  Wings  of  Shelter 
event  to  establish  a  long-term,  co- 
operative housing  unit  for  women  with 
AIDS  and  severe  ARC,  the  first  all- 
women  residence  in  San  Francisco 
for  infected  women  with  children. 

The  Spiritual  Resource  Center  plans 
to  use  its  share  of  the  proceeds  to 
initiate  an  emergency  funding  pro- 
gram to  help  women  with  AIDS  and 
ARC  find  and  keep  housing. 

The  AIDS  Minority  Health  Initia- 
tive will  also  use  its  proceeds  to  pro- 
vide emergency  assistance  for  housing, 


as  well  as  money  for  child  care  when 
a  woman's  medical  needs  prevent  her 
from  caring  adequately  for  her  children. 


Juliannafs 
Pizzadelli 

127  Eddy  St.  at  Mason 

Best  $10  Extra  Large  Pizza  in  SF 
16  slices  topped  with  everything 

Huge  cheese  slice  $1.00 
35  cents  for  each  additional  topping 

Special  slice  with  everything  -  $2.00 

11  am-2  am,  7  days  a  week 

For  FREE  delivery 

Call  929-8834 


Heart  of  the  City 

FARMERS 
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POETRY&  PROSE 


HOMEWARD 

Grandma  Jigger  squatted  her 
baggage  down  at  the 
depot, 

bobs  her  henfeather  hat. 

and  snails  on  over  to 

a  cornbench. 

the  dilly  brown  ferns 

toss  in  the  mean  of  May  noon. 

her  shoes,  tit-tappy-toes; 
the  dust  rust  crust 
wrappers  cartons  cans 
nails  oil  manure 
and  weeds. 

the  yellow  lane 
yearns. 

the  pretty  white  gardens, 
the  wall. 

nauseous  in  the  bus 
bouncing  backbones, 
steel  and  bluer  skies; 
agate  windowfaces. 
stares  cherry  eyes. 

goodbye:  gentle  sleeping 
duckwoman 

(she  sees  sweetly;  old.) 

meantimes.  Gramp  Foley 
sold  the  tin  shack, 
where  the  young  collies 
stretched 

and  dreamed  through  the 
windows 

to  the  hush  outside  of 
auburn. 

got  him  an  old  truck 

smokeshackstackin'  down  hill 

steady  down  yon 

and  chewin"  rubber  gum 

an'  garters. 

to  the  coal  chute 

limpin*  lute. 

the  wife, 

danged  if  he  warnl  hanged! 

cold  day  in  the  morning 
tidbits  and  washbirds 
raindoor  slickers 
newspaper  \ottpiles 


leaving  the  Roseglass  alone, 
quiet,  busted  winder 
hog-horses  coming;  gone. 

he  clobbers  out  onto 

the  porch  (snakeribs  in  a  rocker) 

and  a  wheeze,  and  a  cow. 

the  bus.  like  a  floating 
aqua-feather,  in 
deadeye  heat: 
(the  desert  dreams  at 
noon!) 

stood  still  at  the 
garage  cactus  corner, 
and  silently  allowed  Gramp 
to  board,  and  away  they 
flew 

into  long-distant  winds 

Grandma  Jigger  cracked  her  face 
at  him; 

he  grumped  his  right  on  back 
at  her 

and  lowered  his  old  boy's 
body 

to  her  sweetsmellin'  side, 
the  gabby  old  Ford  tires 

humpchuckled  and  bucked  in  the  oncoming  sand 

the  way  back  a  rolling 

dream 

from  old  station  holiday 

(how  she  missed  the  fresh-shod 

mares!  with  damp,  shining  rumps; 

Papa's  big  face,) 

to  the  dugout; 

tired,  peace. 

water  and  quilt-napping 
Mexico,  death,  Mars, 
their  breaths;  the  burro, 
little  lord  sleepingjeans. 

soon  were  forgotten  those 

slow  days  of  gold 

redroom  sunrise, 

wealthy  wet  nights 

coming  up  corn  in  the  mornings. 


Rick  Johnson 


Are  you  concerned  about  mental  health  services? 
If  you  are  a  San  Francisco  resident  16  years  older, 
Join  the  N.E.  Community  Advisory  Board 

If  you  live  or  work  in  the  area  bounded  by  the  Presidio,  The  Embarcadero, 
South  of  Market,  and  6th  Avenue  at  Stanyan,  you  can: 

•  Represent,  articulate,  and  advocate  the  mental  health  needs  ol  the 

community. 

•  Participate  in  reviewing,  evaluation  and  recommending  priorities 

lor  mental  health  needs,  services  and  facilities. 

•  Enhance  the  community's  awareness  ol  mental  health  issues. 

Meetings  are  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  each  month  at  54  McAllister  on  March  14, 
First  Congregational  Church  (Post  and  Mason)  on  April  11. 

For  further  Information,  contact  Dave  Cllsbee  at  673-6158 
or  Marvls  Davis  at  673-7223. 


Sis 


ACHING  BELLS 

His  breath  is  in  the  streets 
I  am  seeking  his  nostrils 
to  tell  him  of  my  silent  worship 
I  seek  his  breath  as  a  father's 
and  I  love  him  also  with  one  heart. 
Well  if  we  lived  together  we 
would  slowly  go  insane,  as  if  O  and  I 
lived  together  we  would  immediately 
without  brain  be  drawing  powers 
from  wrong  sources  laughing. 
Feet  are  padding  on  the  walkways 
his  curvy  butt  is  swaying 
to  his  heartshaped  shoulders 
in  the  lilac  air  of  twilight 
and  his  breath  is  in  the  streets 
and  I  can  not  follow,  I  am  afraid 
for  I  have  not  prepared  a  welcome 
equal  to  the  welcome  he  is  always 
expecting.  Yet  he  expects  me 
for  he  has  seen  my  expectations, 
I  have  breathed  them  in  his  sight. 
Light  my  cheek  and  my  eyes  danced 
to  his  beat.  Oh  beatitude,  there  are 
some  whom  my  soul  has  loved 
singled  out  in  company  with  a  cry 
but  I  shall  turn  inward  to  my  projects 
wishing  each  love  a  pinnacle  in 
green  monuments  of  faith  and  peace 
but  I  am  dreaming  of  him,  equal 
equal  to  loving,  to  the  laughter 
of  his  creme  lips  telling 
that  he  likes  me,  holds  me  up 
dainty  about  leveling  into  my  poetry 
crushed  arms  knelling  with  the 
awful  constant  bells  and  knells  of 
circumstance.  If  he  could,  he  would 
love. 


Janice  King 


ABOUT  PLAGUES 

the  city  is  more  somber  now 
less  fun 

old  friends  and  lovers  meet 
at  memorials  for  the  young 

moralists 
dogmatists 
charlatans  abound 

preying  on  the  weak  and  lonely 
hounding  them  down 

James  Patrick  Donohoe 


UNTITLED 

I  see  him  standing  in  the  cold  in  his  40's  sailor  uniform, 

my  mother  running  out 

under  the  winter  sky  in  her  bathrobe,  the 

silver  sun  glinting  through  the  snow-filled  sky. 

My  mother  hangs  frozen  laundry,  the 

clothes  line  iced  over,  the  snow  and  slush 

slippery  beneath  her  feet.  1 

Northeast  winters  are  always  cold,  winds 

not  warmed  over  by  Boston  Harbor, 

the  December  air. 

Christmas,  always  ten  days  away!  They  are  about  to  fight  again. 
Seven  kids,  or  was  it  nine?  How  stupid,  but  all  they  knew 
was  what  the  church  told  them. 
How  innocent. 

I'm  sure  they  never  intended  hurting  us. 

I  want  to  call  them  and  tell  them  how  much  I  love  ihem. 

It's  hard. 

Again.  I  wonl  do  it. 
I'm  angry. 

My  brother  didnl  meet  me  in  New  York  when  I  returned  from  Germany 

He  died. 

Motorcycle. 

No  helmet. 

Guilt. 

I  dont  want  to  call  them. 
I  should  get  on  an  airplane 

and  go  up  to  them  in  the  late  December  cold  and  tell  them. 

She  was  a  pretty  woman. 

Northern  Italian  in  her  blue  eyes. 

He  was  handsome. 

Flaming  red  hair,  mischievous  smile. 

I  wonl  do  it. 

I  have  a  life  to  live,  my  own  mistakes  to  make. 
My  husband  is  handsome,  young,  and  from  Ireland, 
our  son,  Dylan,  his  big  brown  eyes 
always  mischievous. 

Hillary  Packard 


NOW  OPEN...THE  NEW 

ST.  VINCENT  De  PAUL 
THRIFT  STORE 

CLOTHING,  FURNITURE, 
HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 

1745  Folsom  Street 

BETWEEN  13TH&  14TH  STREETS 

626-1515 


XX 


Help  Us  Help  Others 

ST.  VINCENT  De  PAUL  SOCIETY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 


EVENTS  &  ARTS 


Tenderloin  Times  16 


EXITheatre's  double  bill  makes  two  direct  hits  against  war  in  its  fine  productions  of 
Arrabal's  "Picnic  on  the  Battlefield"  and  Millay's  "Aria  da  Capo." 

Anti-War  Plays  --  Double 
Drama  for  Half  the  Price 


by  David  Knepler 

EXITheatre's  latest  production,  a 
presentation  of  Fernando  Arra- 
bal's "Picnic  on  the  Battlefield" 
and  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay's  "Aria 
de  Capo,"  provides  two  different  ap- 
proaches to  a  similar  anti-war  conclu- 
sion. 

Presented  first,  "Picnic"  is  directed 
by  Christina  Augello,  the  founder  and 
artistic  director  of  EXITheatre.  Arrabal 
wrote  "Picnic"  when  he  was  14,  just 
after  the  close  of  World  War  II,  and 
Augello's  fast-paced  direction  captures 
the  verve  and  energy  of  a  restless 
adolescent's  view  of  war. 

Randall  Denham  plays  Zapo,  a  sold- 
ier's version  of  a  lonely  Maytag  re- 
pairman, with  apt  wide-eyed  inno- 
cence. While  stationed  at  a  quiet 
battlefield  on  the  front,  Zapo  is  sur- 
prised by  his  parents,  playfully  per- 
formed by  seasoned  professionals  Jack 
Halton  and  Kitty  Newman.  They  in- 
sist that  he  picnic  with  them,  and  soon 
Zapo  allows  himself  to  be  wooed  by 
their  wine  and  sandwiches. 

The  farce  takes  off  when  Zepo,  an 
enemy  soldier  charmingly  played  by 
Jeff  Thompson,  happens  upon  the  pic- 
nic and  is  captured  by  the  family.  Soon 
we  discover  that  the  only  difference 
between  Zapo  and  Zepo  is  the  color 
of  their  uniform,  and  that  each  is  fed 
the  same  propaganda  by  his  respec- 
tive general.  The  absurdity  of  their 
conflict  is  summarized  by  Zapo's  Papa 
(Halton),  who  declares  "I  call  an  end 
to  war— let's  give  all  the  generals  cas- 
tanets." It  is  at  this  point  that  the  farce 
reaches  its  tragic  end. 

Augello's  troupe  is  rounded  out  with 
comic  bit  performances  by  Mark  Laws 
and  Richard  Livingston,  as  Stretcher 
Bearers  reminiscent  of  the  gravediggers 
in  Shakespeare's  Hamlet.  Ken  Dixon's 
sound  design  brings  home  the  sudden 
fury  of  war,  and  Joe  Adamo  and 
Maurice  Jerome's  sets  masterfully  call 
up  images  well  beyond  their  apparent 
simplicity. 

Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  wrote 
"Aria  de  Capo"  also  at  a  relatively 
young  age,  while  a  college  student  at 
Vassar  College  during  World  War  I. 
"Aria"  is  also  a  farce,  and  under  Daniel 
Wexler's  direction  it  becomes  a  lyrical 
commentary  on  the  causes  of  conflict 
and  the  ease  with  which  conflict  can 
escalate  uncontrollably. 

"Aria"  is  really  two  plays  and  two 
sets  of  actors  sharing  one  stage.  Ashlee 
Temple  is  the  lithe  Columbine,  and 
Randall  Denham  is  the  clown-faced 
Pierrot.  Temple  and  Denham  capture 
the  immaturity  of  young,  bored  lovers 
seeking  amusement  at  a  party;  Temple's 
moodiness  is  a  perfect  parlay  for  Den- 
ham's  childish  pursuit  of  her  and  in- 
creased "kicks." 

They  are  banished  from  the  stage 
by  Cothurnus,  broodingly  played  by 
Tom  Griggs.  He  is  intent  on  seeing 
a  different  play.  He  summons  Thyrsis 


and  Corydon  onto  the  stage,  despite 
their  protests  that  they  aren't  ready. 

Griggs  is  forceful  in  his  portrayal 
of  Cothurnus  and  manipulation  of  the 
other  two  characters.  Thyrsis,  played 
by  Jeff  Thompson,  and  Corydon,  per- 
formed by  Jack  Halton,  are  shepherds 
who  create  an  imaginary  wall  because 
of  sheer  boredom.  Under  prompting  by 
Cothurnus,  their  playfulness  escalates 
into  misunderstanding,  mistrust,  and 
eventual  violence. 

Thompson  and  Halton  powerfully 
bring  the  imaginary  wall  into  view  for 
the  audience.  Their  energy  and  pursuit 
of  their  selfish  goals  sweep  the  viewer 
into  their  tragedy.  With  Wexler's  direc- 
tion, sound  design,  and  sets,  we  are 
able  to  note  the  connection  between 
the  young  lovers'  boredom  and  the 
shepherds'  eventual  warlike  activities. 

EXITheatre  now  boasts  a  profession- 
al troupe  to  supplement  its  earnest  goal 
to  bring  quality  theater  to  the  Tender- 
loin. The  two  one-act  plays,  "Picnic  on 
the  Battlefield"  and  "Aria  de  Capo," 
will  be  playing  at  EXITheatre,  366 
Eddy  Street,  until  March  11.  An  eve- 
ning of  this  level  of  drama,  when  you 
can  find  it,  usually  costs  twice  this 
much  in  San  Francisco— don't  miss  this 
opportunity. 


calendar 


compiled  by  Esther  Wanning 

SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Wednesdays  and  Thursdays: 
Low-Income    Tax  Assistance: 

TAX-AID  volunteers  will  assist  low-in- 
come taxpayers  at  Glide  Memorial 
Church,  330  Ellis.  6:30-8:30  p.m.  Free. 

Friday,  March  3  to  March  17: 
Registration  Period:  for  First  National 
Conference  on  Crack  Cocaine  that  will  be 
held  April  1 1-14  at  Glide  Church,  330  El- 
lis. Call  563-8576  or  771-6300  for  more 
information. 

Saturday,  March  11: 
Benefit:  For  509  Cultural  Center. 
Reading  by  Francesca  Dubie,  shaman ic 
poet,  and  Daisy  Anarchy,  poet  and  sex- 
industry  workers'  rights  advocate.  Sub- 
jects: sex,  gratitude,  the  Great  Mother, 
fast  cars,  hot  men,  prostitution.,  8  p.m., 
509  Ellis  Street. 

Sunday,  March  12: 
Homecoming:  a  gathering  of  families 
meeting  families,  some  of  whom  are  re- 
covering from  crack  abuse.  Food,  enter- 
tainment, good  company.  2:00  at  Glide 
Church,  330  Ellis.  Free. 
Men's  Brunch  for  Older  Gay  Men: 
For  men  60+  and  friends.  Please  bring 
food  to  share.  Sponsored  by  Gay  and 
Lesbian  Outreach  to  Elders.  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi  Community  Center,  145  Guer- 
rero Street.  Noon  to  3  p.m.  Free. 

Tuesday,  March  14: 

Community  Forum:  First  Access  to 


Pianist  Blends  Music 
From  India  with  Classics 


by  Bill  Kisliuk 

Jennifer  Diane,  Tenderloin  pianist 
and  composer,  gave  an  inspired 
solo  performance  of  her  work  on  a 
cold  and  bitter  February  night  at  the 
509  Cultural  Center.  Her  eerie,  dis- 
sonant music  suited  the  spare,  frigid 
confines  of  the  509  at  the  corner  of 
Ellis  and  Leavenworth. 

Diane  swayed  back  and  forth  vigor- 
ously as  she  performed  sections  of  her 
composition  for  solo  piano,  "Paean  to 


Tenderloin  composer  Jennifer  Diane's 
special  blend  of  classical,  modern  and 
Indian  music  filled  the  509  Center. 

Ushas:  Goddess  of  Dawn."  At  times 
frantic  and  intense,  at  other  times  spare 
and  thoughtful,  her  work  is  reminis- 
cent of  the  avant-garde  works  of  Igor 
Stravinsky  and  Bela  Bartok. 

"You  can  go  for  endless  variations 
on  the  same  theme,"  says  Diane,  who 
has  written  numerous  volumes  of  this 
one  composition,  which  is  a  work  in 
progress  that  may  never  be  completed. 

She  read  from  the  score  propped  in 
front  of  her  and  improvised  for  10  or 


15  minutes  at  a  time,  undaunted  when 
the  sheet  music  fell  to  the  floor. 

Her  music  is  characterized  by  om- 
inous bass  figures  played  with  the  left 
hand,  countered  by  wild  bursts  of  high 
notes.  The  performance  took  on  an 
especially  spooky  quality  in  the  mini- 
mal environment  of  the  509,  where 
the  small  stage  held  only  a  piano,  and 
Diane's  animated  shadow  cast  its  form 
across  an  orange  carpet. 

Ushas,  for  whom  the  piece  is  named, 
is  a  goddess  of  dawn,  the  daughter  of 
^  heaven  in  Hindu  mythology, 
if     At  times  during  the  piece,  its  Hindu 
?  inspiration  emerged  in  spidery  patterns 
C"  of  notes  suggesting  the  droning  varia- 
g  tions  on  a  melody  characteristic  of 
^  Indian   music,    while   repeated  bass 
§  figures  brought  in  a  rhythmic  element. 
3      A  versatile  musician,  she  has  led 
what  she  terms  a  "proto  heavy  metal" 
ensemble  as  well  as  composing  eleven 
volumes  of  classically  inspired  piano 
music. 

"I  don't  see  the  barriers  between 
music,"  she  says.  "Heavy  metal  can  be 
classical,  and  classical  can  be  heavy 
metal.  I  see  all  forms  of  music.  I  have 
an  affinity  for  so  many  things." 

The  34-year-old  musician  and 
composer  says  she  has  been  inspired  by 
Indian  ragas  as  well  as  modern  com- 
posers such  as  Schoenberg  and  Scria- 
bin.  "I  feel  the  most  affinity  with  Scria- 
bin  because  most  of  what  he  wrote 
was  for  piano,"  she  says. 

John  McLaughlin  and  Black  Sabbath 
are  also  among  Diane's  influences. 

,Diane  has  performed  twice  before 
at  the  509  Cultural  Center,  an  in- 
dependent arts  center  offering  per- 
formances and  exhibits  by  Tenderloin 
artists.  The  day  of  Diane's  performance 
was  also  the  opening  of  a  show  by 
local  painter  Vichien  Booninmeemak. 

The  509  has  a  changing  roster  of  art- 
ists and  shows  scheduled.  Tenderloin 
artists  interested  in  using  the  facility 
should  drop  by  or  call  346-1308. 


Please  Support  our  Advertisers! 


Justice.  Thirty  judges  and  referees  will 
give  short  overviews  and  answer  ques- 
tions about  parking  citation,  shall  claims 
courts,  domestic  violence  programs, 
drug  issues,  and  tenant/landlord  rights. 
At  Herbst  Theatre,  War  Memorial  Build- 
ing, 401  Van  Ness  Ave.,  7:30-9:30  p.m. 
Suggest  arrive  early.  Free. 

Wednesday,  March  15: 

Theater  for   Wheelchair  Bound: 

See  "St.  Joan  of  Arc",  a  moving  account 
of  St.  Joan's  martyrdom,  at  American 
Conservatory  Theatre.  For  wheelchair 
users  only.  For  reservations  and  details, 
call  Freewheelers  at  552-91 19.  Free. 
St.  Patrick's  Day  Celebration:  The 
Kennedy  Irish  Step-Dancers,  a  children's 
performing  group,  at  the  Main  Children's 
Room  of  the  Civic  Center  Library.  4  p.m. 
Free 

Wednesday,     March     15  and 
Thursday,  March  16: 
Children's  Films:  For  ages  3-5.  10 
and  11  a.m.  at  Main  Children's  Room  at 
Civic  Center  Library.  Free 

Saturday,  March  18  through  Sat- 
urday, April  23: 

Musical:  "Sophisticated  Ladies."  with 
music  by  Duke  Ellington,  presented  by 
Lorraine  Hansberry  Theatre.  Dance  and 
song  from  the  Big  Band  Era.  620  Sutter 
Street.  Thursdays-Saturdays  8  p.m.; 
Sundays  2  and  8  p.m.  Opening  night  $35; 
Fridays  and  Saturdays  $22;  all  other  per- 
formances $18.  (Previews  March  10-12, 
$15.)  Call  474-8800  for  reservations. 

Friday,  March  17,  and  Saturday, 
March  18: 

Theater:  "The  Lisbon  Traviata,"  a  one- 
act  play  by  Terrence  McNally  about  the 
friendship  of  two  men  and  their  love  for 
Maria  Callas.  Friday  at  10  p.m.  and  Sat- 


urday at  9  p.m.  509  Cultural  Center,  509 
Ellis  Street.  Admission  $2. 

Wednesday,  March  22: 
Imaginaction:  Egg-decorating  for  all 
ages  at  the  Main  Children's  Room  of  the 
Civic  Center  Library.  3:30  p.m.  Free. 

Sunday,  March  26: 

Children's  Birthday   Party:  For  all 

children  whose  birthdays  fall  in  the  month 
of  March.  Free  cake  and  ice  cream, 
games.  Parental  permission  requested. 
509  Cultural  Center  at  509  Ellis  Street. 
Free. 

Women's  Gathering  for  Older  Les- 
bians and  Friends:  Music,  dancing,  bil- 
liards, games  and  refreshments  in  a 
beautiful  garden  atmosphere.  Sponsored 
by  Gay  and  Lesbian  Outreach  to  Elders. 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi  Community  Center. 
145  Guerrero.  2-5  p.m.  Free. 

Wednesday,  March  29: 
Imaginaction:  Stories  and  activities 
for  children  ages  6  and  up.  3:30  p.m. 
Children's  Room  of  the  Main  Library. 
Free 

Friday,  March  31: 
Theater:  "Boomtown"  -  play  about  the 
history  of  Richmond  shipyard  workers  by 
Talespinners,  an  inter-generational  the- 
ater group.  North  of  Market  Senior  Cen- 
ter. 333    Turk.  I  p.m.  Free. 

DAILY 
EVERYDAY 

Facts  on  Crack  Intervention 
Meetings:  Everyday  at  5  p.m.,  Glide 
Church.  330  Ellis  St.  Free. 
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Disabled  Artists  Show 
Opens  at  Deco  Motel 


by  Esther  Merer 


Q 


uestion:  What  do  an  innovative 
art  school  and  a  1950s  retro- 
styled  motel  in  the  Tenderloin 
have  in  common? 

Answer:  The  Phoenix  Inn  Gallery's 
exhibit  of  works  by  artists  from  Crea- 
tivity Explored,  an  art  program  for  dis- 
abled adults. 

Renovated  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
the  pastel-colored  ambiance  at  the 
Phoenix  Inn,  601  Eddy  Street,  created 
the  perfect  environment  for  the  v  ide 
variety  of  works  on  display  there  last 
month. 


Artist  and  sculptor  Cam  Quach's 
"Liberty"  is  an  emotional  abstraction  of 
the  real  thing. 

A  large  crowd  came  out  for  the 
opening  reception,  entering  the  tur- 
quoise wrought-iron  gate  and  passing 
through  the  inner  courtyard  with  its 
lush  lawn  and  steamy,  heated  pool  into 
what  seemed  a  place  far  away  from  the 
tension  of  the  inner  city. 


Inside,  they  feasted  their  eyes  on  a 
wide  variety  of  works  by  disabled  art- 
ists, including  Cam  Quach's  paintings 
and  ceramics.  Her  fine  sense  of  color 
comes  through  in  paintings  that  are  de- 
tailed abstractions  reminiscent  of  the 
free-form  style  of  Jackson  Pollock,  but 
still  done  in  her  own  individual  way. 

Her  ceramics  are  powerful,  brightly 
colored  figurative  pieces  that  abstract 
and  exaggerate  natural  forms.  Her 
sculpture,  entitled  "Liberty,"  resembles 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  that  it  wears 
a  similar  tiara,  but  its  bulging  eyes  give 
its  face  a  surprised  expression. 

The  works  of  Eddie  Hippley  are 
completely  different,  utilizing  large, 
bold  lines  and  vivid  color  to  create 
literal  figurative  paintings  of  animals 
and  cars  that  radiate  strength  and 
dynamism. 

Works  of  other  disabled  artists  ex- 
hibited in  the  Phoenix's  gallery  space- 
Thomas  Garcia,  Charlotte  Gage,  and 
Douglas  Sheran— also  demonstrated 
their  unique  styles. 

Chuy  Campusano,  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  Creativity  Explored,  said  the 
center's  remarkable  success  with  dis- 
abled artists  resulted  from  giving  them 
total  artistic  freedom.  'The  staff  repre- 
sents themselves  as  friends  who  will 
help  the  artists  with  their  work,"  he 
said.  'They  introduce  students  to  new 
media  and  to  ways  to  achieve  the  re- 
sults they  may  be  striving  for,  but  there 
is  no  dictation.  It's  amazing  and  excit- 
ing to  see  the  style  change  and  become 
more  professional." 

The  center's  instructors  were  on 
hand,  proud  of  their  students'  work. 
'This  is  an  art  center,  not  an  art  ther- 
apy program,"  said  James  Kuromiya, 
the  center's  exhibit  coordinator.  There 
are  no  social  workers.  Everyone  from 
the  janitor  on  up  is  an  artist.  It's  amaz- 
ing to  see  the  uninhibited  creativity  de- 
velop. The  previous  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Art  Institute  said  some  of  our 
students'  work  is  better  than  what 


some  of  the  Art  Institute's  students  are 
producing." 

The  work  space  at  Creativity  Ex- 
plored, located  at  3245  Sixteenth  Street, 
is  arranged  according  to  what  medium 
an  artist  wants  to  use,  with  a  teacher 
available  at  each  station.  Students  who 
prefer  to  work  alone  are  also  accom- 
modated. 

One  of  the  students,  Kevin  Louie, 
attends  Glide  Church  every  week.  After 


he  suffered  a  serious  head  injury  in  a 
fall  down  stairs  in  high  school,  he  said: 
"I  prayed  to  be  healed  by  God.  God 
helped  pull  me  through  the  two  sur- 
geries on  my  head.  Now  I  am  better." 

He  works  at  the  center  in  various 
media,  including  applique.  His  current 
project  is  a  banner  with  images  of  ani- 
mals of  the  sea  and  air. 

For  further  information  on  classes, 
call  863-2108. 
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Painter  Vichian  Boomneemak 


Thai  Artist's  Paintings 
Reflect  Affection  for  People 


by  Bob  Boye 

Thai  painter  Vichian  Boomnee- 
mak's  poignant  and  enigmatic 
paintings  quietly  resonated  from 
the  walls  of  the  509  Cultural  Center 
last  month.  His  works  included  such  an 
eclectic  mix  of  styles  that  many  visitors 
assumed  the  exhibit  was  the  work  of 
several  different  artists. 

His  exhuberantly  colorful,  complex 
abstracts  vied  with  his  childlike  pastel 
plays  on  form  and  symbol,  as  well  as 
with  his  darkly  moody,  impressionistic 
cafe  scenes. 

A  benign  sense  of  mystery  permeates 
all  these  works.  The  detail  is  greatest 
in  the  murky  shadows— what's  going 


on  is  not  happening  in  the  light.  The 
people  illuminate  their  own  darkness 
with  just  a  dab  of  bright  color  here 
and  there.  There  is  an  irrepressible  af- 
fection for  the  people,  particularly  the 
women,  in  Boomneemak's  paintings. 

More  than  70  people,  many  of  them 
foreign  visitors,  crowded  into  the  small 
gallery  at  509  Ellis  Street  on  Saturday, 
February  4  for  the  opening  of  the  show. 

Boomneemak,  a  tall,  soft-spoken  29- 
year-old  with  long,  black  hair,  said  he 
has  only  been  painting  for  five  years. 
He  first  came  to  the  U.S.  in  1984,  stay- 
ing briefly  in  Hawaii  and  Catalina,  and 
settling  in  San  Francisco,  where  he 
studied  art  at  the  San  Francisco  Art 
Institute  for  two  years. 


calendar 


MONDAYS 

Morning  Support  Group:  Tenderloin 
Self-Help  Center,  191  Golden  Gate.  9-10 
a.m.  Call  554-0518  for  details.  Free. 
Support  Group  for  Older  Gay  Men: 

60  years  or  older.  Sponsored  by  Opera- 
tion Concern/GLOE.  1853  Market  St.,  7-9 
p.m.  Call  626-7000.  Free. 

Life  Drawing  Workshops:  Hospitality 
House,  146  Leavenworth  St.,  7-10  p.m. 
Free. 

Free  Movies:  Every  Monday  and  Thurs- 
day, 4-6  p.m.  Tenderloin  Self-Help  Center, 
191  Golden  Gate.  Call  554-0518  for  de- 
tails. 

Monday  Night  Writers*  Workshop: 

Hospitality  House,  146  Leavenworth 
Street.  By  invitation  of  instructor;  if  inter- 
ested, call  776-2102.  Free. 

Life  Drawing  Workshops:  Hospitality 
House.  146  Leavenworth  St.,  7-10  p.m. 
Free. 

Free  Movies:  Every  Monday  and  Thurs- 
day. 4-6  p.m.  Tenderloin  Self-Help  Center, 
191  Golden  Gate.  Call  554-0518  for  de- 
tails. 

Monday  Night  Writers'  Workshop: 

Hospitality  House.  146  Leavenworth 
Street.  By  invitation  of  instructor;  if  inter- 
ested, call  776-2102.  Free 

TUESDAYS 

Senior  Cambodian  Program:  North 
of  Market  Senior  Services.  333  Turk  St. 
Outings,  bingo,  English  practice,  arts  & 
crafts,  movies.  1-3  p.m.  Call  673-1720. 
Free. 

Information  Exchange:  For  women 
with  AIDS  or  ARC.  SF  AIDS  Foundation 
25  Van  Ness.  6th  floor.  2-3  p.m. 

Sllkscreen  Workshop:  Hospitality 
House.  146  Leavenworth  St..  7-10  p.m 
Free. 

NOW  Meeting:  Addresses  women's  is- 


sues every  third  Tuesday.  Women's 
Building.  3583  18th  St.  Call  929-1865  for 
time.  Free. 

Rap  Group:  Self-Help  Center.  2-3  p.m. 
Free. 

Alcoholics  Anonymous  Meeting: 

Self-Help  Center,  7-8:30  p.m.,  Free. 
Co-Dependency    Issues  Group: 

(discussing  various  addictions),  10  a.m., 
Glide  Church.  330  Ellis  St.  Free. 

Alcoholic's  Group:  10  a.m..  Glide 
Church,  330  Ellis  St..  Free.  Call  771-2722 
for  more  info. 

WEDNESDAYS 

Exploratorlum:  Hands-on  science  and 
"wonder  exhibit  for  "children*  of  all  ages. 
3601  Lyon  St.,  Free  the  first  Wednesday 
of  each  month,  and  every  Wednesday 
evening  after  6  p.m. 

DeYoung  Museum  and  The  Legion 
of  Honor:  Free  the  first  Wednesday  of 
each  month,  and  every  Saturday  from  10- 
noon. 

Crime  Abatement  Committee:  First 
Wednesday  of  every  month.  Cadillac  Ho- 
tel Ballroom,  380  Eddy  St.,  1  p.m.  Free. 

Rhythm  Band:  For  seniors.  481 
O'Farrell,  9:30  a.m..  Free. 

North  of  Market  Housing  Commi- 
ttee: Works  to  educate  Tenderloin  ten- 
ants and  to  improve  building  conditions 
308  Eddy  St..  11  a.m..  Free. 

Women's  Recovery  Support 
Group:  "Women  on  the  Move"  :  1  p.m., 
Glide  Church.  330  Ellis  St..  rm.  618." 
Free. 

Trans-Gender  Support  Group:  Ten- 
derloin Self-help  Center.  191  Golden  Gate. 
4-6  p.m.,  Free. 

Single    Parents    Support  Group: 

Self-Help  Center,  1-2  p.m.,  Call  554-0518 
for  details.  Free. 

Tenderloin  Police/Community  Re- 
lations Committee:  First  Wednesday 
of  every  month,  Cadillac  Hotel  Ballroom, 
380  Eddy,  1  p.m..  Free. 


Matinee:  Afternoon  of  movies,  discus- 
sion, and  refreshments  for  gay  seniors. 
Sponsored  by  Operation  Concern/GLOE  & 
North  of  Market  Senior  Services.  333  Turk 
St.,  2:15  -  4  p.m..  Call  885-2274  for  de- 
tails. Free. 

Writer's  Workshop  for  Older  Les- 
bian and  Gay  men:  50+.  Sponsored  by 
Operation  Concern/GLOE.  1853  Market 
St.,  6-8  p.m.  Call  626-7000.  Free. 
Community  Meeting:  Self-Help  Cen- 
ter, call  554-0518  for  details. 

THURSDAYS 

Senior  Cambodian  Program:  North 
of  Market  Senior  Services,  333  Turk  St.,  1- 
3  p.m.,  Outings,  bingo,  exercise.  English 
Practice,  arts  &  crafts,  meal  programs. 
Free. 

Cambodian  Support  Group:  Tender- 
loin Self-Help  Center,  191  Golden  Gate,  1- 
3  p.m.  Free. 

Humor  Workshop:    Self-Help  Center, 
3:30-4:30  p.m.  Free. 
Narcotics  Anonymous:  Open  meeting 
from  6:30-8  p.m.  at  the  509  Cultural  Cen- 
ter, 509  Ellis  St.  Free. 

Quilting  Classes:  Tenderloin  Self-Help 
Center.  191  Golden  Gate,  9-11  a.m.  Free. 
Veteran's  Open  House:  Tenderloin 
Self-Help  Center,  191  Golden  Gate, 
1 1a.m. -2p.m.,  Free. 

Older  Gay  Men's  Friendship 
Group:  60+  Sponsored  by  Operation 
Concern/GLOE.  711  Eddy  St..  every 
other  Thursday,  2:45  p.m.  Call  626-7000 
for  info.  Free. 

Pottery  and  Sculpture  Workshop: 

Hospitality  House.  146  Leavenworth  St., 
7-10  p.m.  Free. 

Arts  and  Crafts  Classes  For  Se- 
niors: North  of  Market  Senior  Services. 
333  Turk  St..  1-3  p.m.  Call  885-2274. 
Free. 


FRIDAYS 

Nar-Anon  Family  Group:  12-step 
program  for  family  and  friends  of  addicts. 
8-9:30  p.m..  509  Ellis  St.  Free. 


Women's  Writer's  Workshop:  For 

women  living  or  working  in  the  Tenderloin. 
Bay  Area  Women's  Resource  Center.  318 
Leavenworth.  9:30-11  a.m.  Free. 
Women's  Day.  Rap  Groups,  socializ- 
ing, a  chance  to  meet  other  women.  Ten- 
derloin Self-Help  Center,  191  Golden  Gate, 
11  a.m. -7p.m.  Free. 

Chess  Club:  For  children  of  all  ages. 
Main  Library  (Civic  Center),  children's 
room,  3-6  p.m.  Free. 

SATURDAYS 

Legal  Advice  and  Referral  Clinic: 
Experienced  lawyers  give  legal  advice  to 
clients  on  a  walk-in  basis.  Public  Library 
(main  Branch)  at  Larkin  and  McAllister. 
Second  Saturday  of  each  month,  through- 
out the  year.  10  a.m.-1  p.m.  Free. 
Painting  Workshop:  Hospitality 
House.  146  Leavenworth  St..  1-5  p.m. 
Free. 

Writer's  Workshop:  Open  to  the  pub- 
lic, child  care  provided.  509  Cultural  Cen- 
ter, 509  Ellis  St.,  2nd  and  4th  Saturday  of 
every  month,  4:30-7  p.m.  Free. 

More  A.A.:  Lyric  Hotel.  140  Jones  St..  5 
p.m.  Free. 

Performance  Fest:  music,  comics, 
poets.  509  Cultural  Center,  509  Ellis  St., 
8-11  p.m.,  Free. 

Open  Poetry  Performance  Work- 
shop: (2nd  and  4th  Saturday  of  each 
month),  509  Cultural  Center,  509  Ellis  St.. 
4-7  p.m.  Free. 

SUNDAYS 

Narcotics  Anonymous:  Open  meet- 
ings. 5-6  p.m..  509  Ellis  St.  Free. 

Children's  Birthday  Party:  (last 
Sunday  of  every  month),  509  Cultural 
Center,  509  Ellis  St.  Parental  consent  re- 
quired. Parents  welcome.  Party  for  all 
children  with  birthdays  during  the  month, 
with  cake,  ice  cream,  games,  etc.  Super- 
vision by  509.  Free. 

Ballroom  Dancing  for  Seniors: 
Golden  Gate  Park  Senior  Center,  6101 
Fulton  St..  2  p.m.  Live  band,  suggested 
donation  $1 .00. 
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Tenderloin  Swung  to  Tunes 
Of  Its  Musicians  Union 


by  Bill  Kisliuk 

In  the  1920s  and  1930s,  music  was 
the  lifeblood  of  San  Francisco.  The 
heart  that  kept  it  pumping  was  the 
Tenderloin. 

The  Tenderloin  was  the  hotbed  of 
the  city  for  musicians"  recalls  Kenny 
Williams,  58,  who  has  been  playing 
music  in  the  Bay  Area  for  nearly  40 
years. 

Radio  stations,  hotels,  nightclubs 
and  big  theaters  all  had  their  own 
orchestras,  stocked  with  local  musicians 
who  were  part  of  the  thriving  Musi- 
cians Union.  The  Tenderloin  was 
bustling  with  clubs,  big  and  small,  all 
hungry  for  musicians  to  provide  en- 
tertainment. 

If  the  Tenderloin  was  the  heart  of 
the  music  industry  in  San  Francisco, 
the  Musicians  Hall  at  230  Jones  Street 
was  the  source  of  its  beat.  An  aging 
and  seldom-used  building  threatened 
today  with  being  sold  by  a  faltering 
union,  Musicians  Hall  was  once  a  glor- 
ious tribute  to  a  growing  Local  6,  the 
Bay  Area  chapter  of  the  International 
Federation  of  Musicians. 


Built  by  the  union  in  1924,  the  buil- 
ding, with  an  arched  entryway  and 
stained-glass  logo,  was  a  stately  addi- 
tion to  a  glittering  Tenderloin.  It  housed 
a  large  rehearsal  hall— where  the  Mos- 
cow Ballet  rehearsed  last  fall  for  their 
show  at  the  Orpheum— and  offices  for 
the  musicians,  theater  and  stage  em- 
ployees' unions. 

More  importantly,  though,  it  was 
a  place  for  musicians  to  hobnob  and 
look  for  work.  Inside,  there  were  pool 
tables,  a  restaurant,  and  an  after-hours 
club  called  the  Bucket  o'  Blood,  where 
musicians  would  play  at  jam  sessions 
into  the  wee  hours. 

This  is  a  place  where  musicians 
met,"  said  Tom  Chestnutt,  a  French 
horn  player  and  conductor  who  has 
been  in  the  union  for  55  years.  "We 
had  rehearsals  and  two  repair  shops, 
one  for  winds  and  one  for  strings.  There 
was  a  copy  service  and  a  phone  an- 
swering service.  It  was  a  great  place." 

Williams  recalls  it  was  almost  like 
a  private  club.  "You'd  enter  the  hall 
and  go  downstairs,"  he  said.  "Someone 
inside  would  look  through  the  peephole. 


and  if  they  knew  you,  they'd  say. 
Come  on  in.' 

"Everyone  was  there  jamming. 
Charlie  Bird'  Parker  (famed  alto  sax 
innovator  of  be-bop)  stopped  by  and 
jammed  downstairs.  The  musicians' 
union  is  where  I  met  my  business 
partner,  Art  Flower.  He  was  the 
drummer  at  Bimbo's  365  Club." 


The  excitement  generated  at  Musi- 
cians Hall  drew  artists  from  all  over 
the  country.  Musicians  from  many  of 
the  bands  that  traveled  through  San 
Francisco  stopped  at  these  jam  sessions 
on  Jones  Street.  Many  stayed  in  the 
Tenderloin  at  places  like  the  Padre 
Hotel,  across  the  street  from  the  Musi- 
cians Hall,  and  the  Ambassador  Hotel, 
at  the  corner  of  Mason  and  Eddy. 

In  the  late  '20s  and  early  '30s,  vaude- 
ville—the entertainment  of  the  day- 
was  at  the  height  of  its  popularity. 
Tenderloin  clubs  frequently  hosted 
bands  led  by  Artie  Shaw,  the  Dorsey 
Brothers  and  California's  favorite  son, 
Anson  Weeks. 

There  was  abundant  work  in  those 
days  for  local  musicians,  in  night  clubs, 
restaurants,  cafes,  and  with  radio  and 
the  city  government  as  well. 

The  Tenderloin  was  home  to  big 
theaters— the  Golden  Gate,  the  Orpheum 
and  the  Warfield— as  well  as  numerous 
small  clubs,  cafes  and  after-hours  joints 
with  names  like  the  Music  Box,  Techau 
Tavern,  and  the  Pit  Club,  where  musi- 
cians played,  listened  to  one  another's 
music  or  simply  hung  out,  talking  about 
work. 

Theaters  such  as  the  Fox,  the  Tivoli 
and  the  Curran  hired  between  25  and 
50  musicians  to  work  regularly  for 
musical  productions  and  dances.  The 

continued  next  page 


Local  6  Singing  the  Blues 
Over  Musicians  Union  Hall 


Longtime  Union  member  Peter  Bury  ,  who  pi 
memories  of  the  Tenderloin's  musical  heyday. 
continued  from  page  1 
dans,  many  of  whom  are  struggling  to 
survive  in  the  scores  of  nightclubs  that 
dot  the  Bay  Area. 

"I  think  the  union  has  turned  a  lot 
of  people  off,"  said  Williams.  "Unfor- 
tunately, older  musicians  are  not  in 
tune  with  the  younger  guys,  and  the 
younger  players  are  hip  to  this.  They 
don't  want  to  be  part  of  it.  There's  a 
stagnant  feeling." 

Union  Vice  President  Jimmy  Schlicht, 
however,  said  the  younger  musicians' 
reluctance  to  join  the  union  is  merely 
practical.  "It's  so  tough  for  rock  musi- 
cians to  get  a  gig,  they  don't  have  the 
money,  the  time  or  the  inclination  to 
join  the  union,"  he  said.  "Only  the  top- 
flight rock  musicians  join  the  union." 

Membership  dues,  which  members 
must  vote  to  change,  have  not  been 

Union  officials  say 
member  disaffection 
and  the  inability  to 
attract  new  members 
are  also  the  results  of 
the  erosion  of  union 
power  in  general. 

raised  for  quite  some  time,  and  in  the 
last  two  years,  members  have  voted 
decreases  in  work  dues.  In  addition, 
Wagner  believes,  there  is  a  significant 
amount  of  unreported  work,  a  prac- 
tice fueled  by  a  general  malaise  about 
the  union,  a  feeling  that  the  union  is 
dissolving. 


ays  clarinet  and  saxophone,  has  many 


Union  officials  say  member  disaffec- 
tion and  the  inability  to  attract  new 
members  are  also  the  results  of  the 
erosion  of  union  power  in  general. 

Today,  many  establishments  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  Local  6,  which  in- 
cludes more  of  the  Bay  Area,  are  no 
longer  union  operations. 

And  although  many  of  the  big  hotels 
and  theaters  still  have  working  agree- 
ments with  the  Musicians  Union,  smal- 
er  places  that  hire  musicians  for  week- 
ly or  nightly  gigs  are  typically  non- 
union. 

Erosion  of  Union  Power 

The  union's  decreasing  strength, 
most  musicians  believe,  reflects  the 
downturn  of  the  labor  movement  gen- 
erally. "All  unions  are  in  a  state  of 
decline,"  said  Schlicht.  He  and  others 
blame  federal  policies  in  the  last  eight 
years  for  gutting  union  strength.  Most 
recently,  initiatives  under  President 
Reagan  took  the  teeth  out  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  which 
negotiates  disputes  between  unions  and 
employers. 

Legislation  introduced  into  Congress 
as  early  as  1935  began  to  limit  union 
power.  One  of  the  most  serious  blows 
to  unions  was  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  of 
1947,  which  barred  unions  from  going 
on  secondary  strikes,  powerful  moves 
involving  multiple  union  actions  that 
could  shut  a  business  down. 

Jack  Martens,  member  of  the  Musi- 
cians union  since  1938,  recalled  a  sec- 
ondary strike  staged  when  the  Tanforan 
Race  Track  in  San  Bruno  hired  a  non- 


union trumpeter  to  play  the  call  to  the 
post. 

'The  secretary  of  the  Musicians  Union 
made  two  phone  calls— one  to  the  Bar- 
tenders Union  and  one  to  the  Pari- 
Mutuel  Clerks  Union,  and  the  race  track 
was  closed  down  in  20  minutes,"  he 
said. 

The  Times  Are  A-Changin' 

It  could  also  be  argued  that  the  union 
has  been  historically  slow  in  keeping 
up  with  the  times.  It  wasn't  until  1960 
that  Local  6  granted  full  membership 
rights  and  benefits  to  black  musicians, 
17  years  after  a  mandate  from  the 
American  Federation  of  Musicians. 

Union  elections  held  in  October  pro- 
mised some  changes.  For  the  first  time, 
members  elected  a  woman — Wagner — 
to  a  union  office.  And  Schlicht  said  he 
hopes  to  revitalize  efforts  to  generate 
new  union  participation. 

The  sale  of  Musicians  Hall,  however, 
could  have  the  most  dramatic  impact 
on  union  finances.  Although  the  sale 
was  made  possible  by  a  member- 
approved  amendment  to  union  by- 
laws, some  musicians  still  hope  to  save 
the  building  and  preserve  Musicians 
Hall  as  a  cultural  center. 


The  hall  could  house  art  and  dance 
studios,  and  writing  and  music  work- 
shops, he  said.  "You  could  really  raise 
the  morale  of  the  community." 

Such  ideas  may  have  time  to  gain 
momentum  because  before  Musicians 
Hall  can  be  sold,  its  ownership  must 
be  cleared  up. 

The  amendment  passed  by  members 

in  October  dissolves  the  Musicians 

Hall  Association  (MHA),  the  current 
i  

"I  tWink  the  union  has  turned 
a  lot  of  people  off. ..There's 
a  stagnant  feeling." 

-Kenny  Williams 

owner  of  the  union  hall,  and  transfers 
it  to  Local  6,  the  Bay  Area  affiliate 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Musi- 
cians. 

But  there  is  some  question  about 
who  and  what  MHA  is,  and  whether 
the  union  can  vote  to  dissolve  it. 
Schlicht,  however,  said  dissolving  it  is 
nothing  more  than  an  administrative 
matter  and  doubts  there  will  be  any 
organized  opposition  to  doing  so  be- 
cause all  records  of  the  MHA  have 
been  lost. 


Kenny  Williams  (left)  and  John  Rae  (right)  around  1970  at  Drumland,  Williams'  drum 
shop  at  380  Ellis  Street. 


"My  hope  is  that  we  can  have  a 
counter-proposal  for  community  use 
that  would  be  much  more  compatible 
with  the  original  intent  of  the  Musi- 
cians Union— built  for  musicians,  by 
musicians,  it  should  continue  into  the 
years  as  an  artistic  institution,"  said 
Thompson  Chestnutt,  a  55-year  mem- 
ber. 


Although  there  has  been  a  standing 
resolution  to  accept  offers  on  the 
building,  union  officials  decided  to 
delay  actively  seeking  buyers  until  the 
new  officers  were  installed  at  the  end 
of  January. 

In  spite  of  the  voices  of  opposition, 
,  it  appears  highly  likely  that  Musicians 
Hall  is  nearing  its  final  note. 
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Fox  Theater,  which  once  stood  at  1390 
Market  Street  where  Fox  Plaza  is  today, 
employed  40  musicians  on  a  steady 
basis,  as  well  as  jugglers,  dancers  and 
other  entertainers. 

NBC  studios  had  156  musicians  on 
staff,  including  a  group  ready  to  go  on 
the  air  if  there  were  technical  prob- 
lems with  a  scheduled  program,  accor- 
ding to  Tenderloin  resident  Peter  Bury, 
a  70-year-old  union  member  who  plays 
clarinet  and  saxophone. 

At  one  time  the  city  funded  two 
bands  to  perform  free  for  the  public. 
One  of  these,  still  partially  funded  by 
the  city,  performs  in  Golden  Gate  Park 
in  the  summer  months. 

Besides  the  many  theaters  and  jazz 
clubs  providing  entertainment  in  the 
Tenderloin,  numerous  restaurants  and 
cafes  featured  small  musical  groups. 
Establishments  found  that  live  music 
brought  in  customers  and  sometimes 
even  additional  players. 

During  the  '20s  and  early  '30s,  when 
Prohibition  made  drinking  illegal  in  the 
United  States,  speak«sies  such  as 
Shanty  Malone's,  located  where  Cyril 
Magnin  Street  is  now,  were  jumping 
with  clandestine  drinkers  and  musi- 
cians. 

The  flourishing  business  of  music 
also  provided  plentiful  work  for  the  in- 
strument repair  shops,  music  copying 
services  and  publishers  that  sprung  up 
in  and  around  the  Tenderloin.  Some 
shops,  such  as  John  Broder  Sheet  Music 
and  Roland  Music,  also  had  rehearsal 
halls  where  musicians  would  rent  space, 
according  to  Bury,  who  once  did  musi- 
cal arrangements  for  Shaw  and  Weeks. 

The  Kress  Building,  at  Mason  and 
Market  Streets,  where  many  song- 
writers and  music  publishers  had  offices, 
was  "the  Tin  Pan  Alley  of  San  Fran- 
cisco," Bury  said. 


"During  the  war  years,  we  used  to  have 
an  after-hours  place.  We'd  stay  all  night 
long  til  6  or  7  in  the  morning  playing, 
and  then  go  across  the  street  to  Foster's 
for  breakfast." 


"During  the  war  years, 
we  used  to  have  an 
after-hours  place. 
We'd  stay  all  night 
'til  6  or  7  in  the 
morning  playing." 


Because  musicians  also  need  to  eat, 
local  restaurants  did  a  booming  late- 
night  business.  Compton's  at  Van  Ness 
and  Market,  now  the  site  of  Zim's,  and 
Foster's  at  Jones  and  Eddy  were  par- 
ticular favorites  of  musicians  who  went 
there  for  coffee  and  breakfast  after  a 
long  night  of  jamming  at  Musicians 
Hall. 

"We  used  to  gather  down  at  the  hall,'' 
says  lifelong  union  member  Jack  Mar- 
tens, a  fourth-generation  San  Franciscan. 


There  was  also  the  Famous  Sandwich 
Shop,  across  the  street  from  the  union 
on  Jones,  and  Jimmie  s  Bop  City  on 
Post,  which  used  to  offer  "special-priced 
breakfasts  for  musicians." 

Vaudeville's  popularity  eventually 
waned  and  the  demand  for  nightclub 


entertainment  with  it.  Live  music  had 
to  compete  increasingly  with  television, 
the  expansion  of  radio  into  home  ent- 
ertainment and  the  availability  of  high- 
quality  musical  recordings. 

Competition  from  the  movies  and 
the  cost  of  hiring  musicians  made  it  less 
attractive  to  hire  big  orchestras.  Large 
theaters  became  movie  houses  or  be- 
gan to  hire  smaller  bands  and  fewer 
live  entertainers. 

Some  musicians  turned  to  rock  music 
and  music-related  businesses  as  their 
own  particular  styles  of  musk  fell  out 
of  favor. 

Williams,  a  jazz  drummer  who  played 
at  places  like  Bop  City,  the  Blackhawk, 
and  the  Jazz  Workshop  on  Broadway 
during  the  last  of  the  big-band  period, 
opened  Drumland  at  380  Ellis  Street 
in  1957. 

"I  did  stuff  for  Janis  Joplin,  early 
Santana,  Creedence  Clearwater,"  said 
Williams.  "Janis  used  to  come  in  and 
buy  maracas  from  me.  Dave  Getz, 
from  Big  Brother  and  the  Holding 
Company  (Janis'  back-up  group),  was 
also  an  oil  painter.  We  cut  a  deal  — 
some  of  his  paintings  for  some  drum 
equipment." 

But  there  has  been  less  and  less  real 
work  for  musicians  in  the  Tenderloin. 
Today,  most  of  the  work  for  musicians 
is  in  rock  bands,  who  play  in  numer- 
ous small  clubs  throughout  the  Bay 
Area  and  choose  not  to  join  the  union. 

These  days  are  hard  ones  for  Local 
6.  Musicians  no  longer  frequent  the 
hall,  union  membership  has  declined, 
and  costs  are  up.  Some  longtime  mem- 
bers fear  the  union  may  sell  the  buil- 
ding, an  historic  reminder  of  a  vibrant 
part  of  the  Tenderloin's  rich  past. 

The  legacy  of  downtown  San  Fran- 
cisco as  a  musical  and  entertainment 
center  lives  on  in  the  big  theaters  and 
smaller  community  performance  spaces 
that  dot  the  Tenderloin.  But  while  the 
surviving  big  theaters  have  weathered 
many  st~>rms  over  the  years,  it  appears 
that  Musicians  Hall  might  soon  be  going 
the  way  of  the  Fox  Theater  and  the  Pit 
Club. 
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V.  Thomas  Lanqford 
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IMMIGRATION  AND 
^PERSONAL  INJURY 
0P-1  VISA  PROGRAM 
(LOTTERY) 

Contact  the  law  office  to  assist  you 
in  submitting  an  application  for  the 
State  Department  Visa  Lottery. 

The  Deadline  is  March  31,  1989. 

Persons  from  Cambodia,  Laos  and 
Vietnam  are  eligible. 
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aarti  cooperative  hotel 

Do  you  wont  to: 

•  learn  how  to  live  with  50  other  people  in  a  clean,  comforlable  cooperative  residential 
hotel  in  the  Tenderloin? 

•  build  a  friendly,  supportive,  democratic  community? 

•  learn  how  to  be  responsible  for  the  management  of  your  own  building? 

•  help  keep  and  improve  affordable  housing  in  the  Tenderloin? 

Can  you: 

•  live  respectfully  with  a  mixture  of  all  sorts  of  people? 

•  be  counted  on  to  volunteer  five  hours  a  week  working  for  the  tenants'  cooperative' 

•  participate  in  meetings  without  talking  all  the  time  or  always  having  to  get  your  own 
way? 

Do  you  believe  thot: 

•  Tenderloin  residents  can  work  together  democratically  to  control  their  own  housing? 

•  you  can  learn  a  lot  from  other  people  like  yourself? 

•  you  can  work  with  others  like  yourself  to  improve  the  quality  of  your  lives? 

If  your  answer  to  these  questions  is  YES,  ihen  you  may  be  interested  in  living  ol  the  Aarti  Coopera- 
tive, 391  Leavenworth  For  more  Information,  come  to  a  Membership  Committee  meeting  on 
Wednesdays  at  7:30  p.m.  or  ottend  on  introductory  meeting  on  the  first  and  third  Sundays  of  each 
month. 
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Pr/de  of  the  Tenderloin 

270  Turk 

Under  New  Management 


'Studios  with  separate  kitchens 

depending  on  size  and  location 


*Community  room  available 
for  all  tenants 


jon:jasSsRRiti;  suig,  ficvri;  rw,  (S^5(n8Gl?lD0) 
rihfum,  yfittjon,  tncuns;sat5yi 

t5itif({tJ99  I9lttajtd9m9  fsysi  ruatwRisstiiutnmsOTWsflHitscnR  RnwatRAH  mj99wmRjRR»Rsa 
3iaH3tss  wtnjgmtylRsaasrnR  mnjwcnsidH  tsusi  sacu5U99asts1lg9  oiqwst 

6jtist5n9ft5Hit5tg«tsnutfwsujR9  7wjitafU|fjfit5n]6jmHmjt5itii§ifi  niRj9iawto{R?fiujHgcmwstfifn- 
mmj  (7wji)  tslRtiojungtsstps  tssRHisjinnsajt9lt^anjHS,?ft5jiei  wijjatRw,  {RfmsjutiRfntitfiytu 
teicusat§i9j{3t9lfnymjt5iut§iR4i  i|^Hft5u^tua599fU{5?crist5sia5S  ujfnjutiai  mjmnmnjtssSSsGi 
c3stjinirjLj]nnmy  fsj  saanfRjnG  iuitiJsai§mH|SwuwfriHrjnjR9J  u»fgcu5cut9,  msyjhmjnmumj 
trisw9mRmnjn]t9lnH<JSisscristi  7nijitacu|infiGm(yHyistGnst5nitii  fnnsitsrotRtfsenRSj  tuSsgttns 

Rttfatssmstritfistfi  wK-jnw  r  mmnnri,  mMR9HtiJRGiufifg99  i9St3tnftns9tnnei 
tiiRy7GHtsnmt?wsutinsa5tR£ps9  fsRnncWc^  scufglmo  fsRrrn       tstfinmnsmsy,  ytRlmjfistu 
9m^a5tn^Rg?StGm7wjiejmym  gi9^9yajRwnu7wjiGssyujus   tayjtitiJutnniyiEnwwiH.  WU91R 
jGiutgiR,  m^sRt§t9j»mt$7§     asnanR9f[  Rn5nu7wji6ssHtuys  9titajiRtot9jsniRts1mtiJjnrju-rriu 
tnuwsRtsnRtifiii  HSnJimRjntj  tanRyisjtij:«)fiiRRRRRnfii9^o   icus  1onJm-9niiDOei  tfHAJGRmsti. 
£nRmRtcnsfRHtut9i  StunsiRfiS  S05C19<5Wl 

mRutitami  HRtscujwtslRawvi  RH7thssRtfitj1uGt9UJwnti|ut9W  uij§mGt5um1uGMnm?]»tjS  ms 
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ttiiRtnatijijRfinicutgjRii 


•Courtyard  for  children  to  play 


RENTS  START  FROM  $300  AND  UP!! 

Phone  776-0392  and  Ask  for  Vandy 
Hours:  Monday  thru  Friday,  9:00-6:00 
Saturday-Sunday,  9:00-2:00 


SfrantttSatnfffiHsta&SsjiMni  MdT  SU  TL/HAO  cOa 
I3tli0  tfgfff      ^    V°NG  TENDERLOIN 
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tSltLRIHRinOuGlSHfiGlriRljg 
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Imm  BiBBitiBisninni^sn 


ot/d/  st/  o/j/\w  /.  k 

C/JA  CH()  MO  I 

*STUDI0S  V0I  NHA  BEP 
RIENG  BIET  TUY  THUQC 
VAO  KICH  THUdC  VA  CHO 

*5AN  CHdl  CHO  TRE  EM 

^PHONG  TU  HOP  CONG 
OONG  (Community  Room) 
TIEN  L0i  CHO  BA  CON 

TIEN  THUE  TU  $300 
TRO  LENI! 
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Starting  this  month  the  Farmers  Market  at  U.N.  Plaza  will  be  open 
only  two  days  a  week. 

"  MazpdtmsdvEpgpfai" ,  csanti  w.  tsun^i^oi  did  tOci 
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lotciy  ^.w.r.  mac^s.mawtij 
sow.  sus33mit:wowirj3wnm?ici 
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^STpinnjllJ:  1052  Geary  St 
San  Francisco,  552-6642. 

*  ^om^d^nown£J3vm«iTnnwmw 

fffottj^lim  iWOirSi  14  Win  1989 
10m  7:30  Q31IU33  OH  9:30 
32W"^S3W"ll^83<?TJT5J   I  W3325l)18 

^nms2W25b-j,tiJ<?ni|ir)  153352 

U5Uf)ClTJDJrl£JU3tStnmilS33lJ33d)r13 

•j.  30  mswnaamwiOKLi*;  i^wn^ni 
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mumw  1 53^1 1  riuSnfim^iwiis  jj 
RmwiJsowyujimtms^w^ ,  ^of)233 
1 ,in23  ^uniiu  3  2W  t  spihwu  a  ^yiran 
awjviji^onunoTTDjny .  tnnwwio33r) 
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2 1  ^lwiianowiawliJsowif^o . 

Si     HERBST  THEATRE 
War  Memorial  Building 

401   Van  Ness  Ave 

San  Francisco 


TfT  TIN  TliC  CONG  DONG  NGUOI  VIET  coEnTlus 


Ngudi  Ty  Nan  Campuchia 
Chuan  Bi  Tai  Kien  Thiet 
Que  Nha  Dieu  Tan  Cua  Hp 


Sara  Colm  va  Sophath  Pak 

Cung  ngay  cac  dang  phai 
ddi  nghich  Campuchia  t6  chiic 
budi  hoa  dam  tai  Jakarta, 
Indonesia,  hang  tram  ngudi 
Campuchia  lu\i  vong  va  than 
hiiu  tu  t&p  tai  Long  Beach, 
Cali  de  ban  dinh  ve  tudng 
lai  cho  que  hddng  trong  tinh 
trang  di£u  tan  vi  cudc  chien 
cua  no.  Trong  da  so  van  de, 
nhutig  ngddi  den  tham  dd  bud'i 
thao  luan  vao  ngay  18  thang 
2  deu  to  ra  kha  quan  ddi  vdi 
tddng  lai  cua  Campuchia. 

"Trong  vong  mdt  nam 
chung  ta  se  cd  m6t  ndoc 
Campuchia  khdng  lien  ke't,  t\l 
do  va  hoa  binh,"  dng  dan 
bieu  Stephen  Solar z,  dang 
Dan  Chu  tai  Ndu  U6c,  chu 
tich  cua  ban  dac  trach  ve 
cac  van  de  A  Chau  va  Thai 
Binh  Dddng  cua  Ha  Vien,  ndi 
nhd  vay. 

Budi  hoi  dam  cjuoc  te 
nay  ddoc  to  chifc  boi  cac 
nhom  cpng  ddng  Campuchia, 
khoa  nghien  cdu  ve  A  Chau 
cua  trubhg  dai  hoc  Cali  tai 
Berkeley  va  tru'dng  dai  hoc 
tieu  bang  Cali  tai  Long 
Beach. 

Mot  so  dieh  gia,  gdm 
ong  Solar z,  len  tieng  ling  hp 
cac  nhom  du  kich  khong  cpng 
san  tai  Thai  Lan  ve  tai 
chanh.  Trong  mot  sd  lien  ket 
khong  chat  che  vdi  dao  quan 
Khd-Me  dd,  cac  dao  quan  cua 
Hoang  td  Sihanouk  va  thu 
tddng  Son  Sann  da  chieh  dciu 
vdi  chihh  quyen  Phnom  Penh 
va  cac  lac  ludng  cua  Viet 
Nam  tu  nam  1979. 

Mdt  hoc  gia  ve 
Campuchia,  ong  Eric  Crystal 
cua  vien  dai  hoc  Cali  tai 
Berkeley  ndi  rang  ong  cam 
thay  "khd  chiu"  ve  su"  gi£i 
quyet  nay.  vi  su*  ch£p  thuan 
ngam  ciia  dddng  l6i  Hoa  Ky, 
va  su*  ung  hb  ve  hau  can  cua 
Thai  Lan  va  Hoa  Ky,  "Kh6-Me 
do  khong  nhutig  s<5ng  con  ma 
con  phat  trien  manh  me,"  ong 
Crystal  noi  nhu  vay.  "Neu 
chanh  phu  Hoa  Ky  da  mu6n  nhu" 
vay,  Khd-Me  do    da    thieu  vu 

khi,  lddng  thuc,  va  sd  huan 
luy<§n." 

6ng  Crystal  va  m6t  so 
ngddi  khac,  g6m  nhieu  ngddi 
Campuchia,  de  xiidng  cac 
phddng  sach  chu  trong  ve 
ngoai  giao  hdn  la  quan  su. 
Hp  hoa  mot  buc  tranh  kha 
quan  day  cd  hoi  dupe  tao  ra 
bdi  nhutig  bien  c6  gan  d&y  do 
su"  ban  giao  Hoa-Xo  va  cuoc 
chieh  tranh  lanh  giua  Hoa  Ky 
va,Xd-Viet  da  bdt  cang 
thang. 

Campuchia  kh6ng  nen  dda 
vao  su*  ung  ho  cua  cac  cubng 
quoc  d£  giai  quyet  van  de, 
mot  dieh  gia  chu  ch6t,  ong 
David  Chandler  ndi  nhu*  vay, 
vi  "cac  nude  do  se  khong  dAt 
quyen  lo'i  cua  Campuchia  tren 
quyen  ldi  ciia  hp."  Ong 
Chandler  de  xUdng  rang 
Campuchia  nen  ket  thuc  s\i  c6 
d6c,  tim  each  cung  ton  tai 
vdi  Vi£t  Nam      (khdng  nhit 


thiet  phai  "lien  ke't  hiiu 
nghi"  vdi  Viet  Nam),  va  lien 
ket  vdi  cac  nude  Dong  Nam  A. 

Nhdhg  ngu'di  khac  trong 
buoi  hoi  dam,  nhat  la  nhdng 
ngu'di  Campuchia,  to  ra  khong 
tin  tueVig  va  nghi  ngd  kha 
nang  cd  the  di  den  sU  ddng  y 
gida  cac  nhom  tranh  gianh 
the  lue  trong  vung. 

Ba  Khatary  Urn,  giao  sd 
tru'dng  dai  hoc  Cali  tai 
Berkeley,  dat  nghi  van  ve  sd 
tri^t  thoai  cua  Viet  Nam. 
"Dieu  gi  cd  the'  ngan  can 
ddoc  Ha  Noi  khoat  quan  phuc 
(cua  quan  doi  Campuchia)  va 
tie'p  tuc  6  lai  do?"  ba  hoi 
nhd  v^y.  Nhd  nhieu  ngddi 
Campuchia  khac,  ba  Urn  td  ra 
quan  tarn  ve  viec  nhuhg  ngudi 
thudng  dan  Viet  Nam  hien 
song  tai  Campuchia  se  anh 
hu'Ong  den  ket  qua  cuoc  bau 
cu  sau  nay. 

Phong  vien  Al  santoli, 
ngddi  da  lam  viec  tai  cac 
trai  cua  Thai  Lan  gan  bien 
gidi,  tranh  luan  rang  khong 
nen  tin  tufcfng  chinh  phu  Viet 
Nam  va  chihh  phu  Phnom  Penh 
hi^n  thdi,  dac  biet  la  vi 
nhieu  ngddi  ngay  h6m  nay  cd 
the  ldc  tai     Campuchia  la 

nhdhg  ngddi  trudc  day  thudc 
Khd-Me  do. 

Dau  sao  di  nda,  ong 
Santoli  khdng  de  xddng  ung 
hp  quan  sd  cho  cac  quan  ldc 
de  khang,  va  ong  len  an  rang 
nhdhg  dang  phai  nay  khdng 
doart  ket,  sd  lanh  dao  "th6i 
n^t"  va  "bat  (  ldc."  "Odng 
tien  khdng  giai  quy^t  ddoc 
van  de  gi  net,"  ong  ndi  nhd 
v£y. 

Nhdhg  nang  khie'u  ngudi 
Campuchia  hoc  ddoc  tren  d£t 
My  nay  la  tiem  nang  ma  ho  cd 
the  dung  trong  cudc  tai  kieh 
thiet  nddc  nha  cua  hp.  Nhieu 
ngu'di  Campuchia  trong  budi 
hoi  dam  ndi  rang  hp  se  ve 
nude  mot  khi  the  bi  chinh 
tri  nay  ddOc  giai. 

"T6i  khdng  bi^t  la  ho 
cd  mudn  t6i  hay  can  tdi  hay 
khdng,  nhdng  tdi  cung  se 
chuan  bi,"  6ng  Than  Pok  ndi 
nhd  vay,  hien  la  giam  doc 
hanh  chanh  cua  Lien  Hiep 
C5ng  Dong  Campuchia,  m6t  td' 
chiic  ciia  ngddi  Campuchia  ldh 
nhat  tai  Hoa  Ky.  "Va  aau  cd 
ai  biet  ddpc,  cd  the'  hp  can 
chung  ta." 

Campuchia  bi  ton  thcit 
to  ldn  trong  cudc  chien, 
nhdng  nang  ne  nha't  la  ve 
nhan  ldc,  nhieu  dien  gia  ndi 
nhd  v£y.  Cac  ky  sd  va  thdotig 
gia  la  nhdhg  ngu'di  rat  can 
thi£t  cho  viec  tai  kien 
thiet  lai  ndec    nha    cua  ho. 

"Nhutig  ngu'di  Campuchia 
trong  cac  nganh  dau  td  tai 
Hoa  Ky  la  nhuhg  ngudn  tiem 
nang  rat  tot  cho  Campuchia," 
tien  si  Naranhkiri  Tith  ciia 
tru'dng  dai  hoc  Johns  Hopkins 
ndi  nhd  vay.  "Nhdng  ngddi 
ma  Campuchia  can  nha't  khdng 
phai  nhdhg  ngddi  cdng  chdc 
ma  la  thddng  gia." 


■Da  so  nhuhg  ngddi  tham 
dd  budi  hdi  dam  deu  dong  y 
rang  quan  ddi  cua  Lien  Hiep 
Quoc  bao  dam  cho  sd  hoa 
binh,  mot  cudc  bau  cd  ddoc 
quoc  te  kiem  soat,  va  sd  cam 
ket  vdi  toan  the  gidi  de 
tranh  sd  trd  lai  cua  Khd-Me 
do  la  nhdhg  dieu  quan  trong 
ngang  hang  vdi  su"  triet 
thoai  ciia  Viet  Nam.  Nhdng 
trddc  khi  sd  tai    kien  thiet 


cd  the  bat  dau,  chddng  ngai 

v&t  quan  trong  nha't  phai 

vdOt  qua  la  sd  Ida  chon  mot 

the  ch£  chinh  phu  cho 
Campuchia . 

Trong  khi  cac  nha  lanh 
dao  quan  sd  va  cac  nha  chinh 
tri  dang  kho  tarn  ban  luan 
cac  dddng  ldi  cho  Campuchia 
tai  Jakarta,  nhutig  ngddi 
Campuchia  tai > Hoa  Ky  dang  md 
tddng  ngay  trd  ve  que  hddng. 


Dan  ci/tai  chung  cu'so  340  di/dng  Eddy  tochi/c  mung  Tet  nam  Ty  trong  thang  qua. 
Tenants  at  340  Eddy  Street  had  a  big  party  last  month  to  usher  in  the 
year  of    the  snake. 

Cho  Troi  Ndng  Dan  Nghi 
Vao  Ngay  Thii  Sau 


Laurence  Uebersfeld 

Sau  nhieu  thang  tranh 
ch&p,  Chd  Trdi  Ndng  Dan  ma 
trddc  day  nhom  ba  lan  mot 
tuan  tai  UN  Plaza  se  giam 
xuong  con  hai  ngay,  bd't  ngay 
thu  sau. 

"Mot  ly  do  la  nhuhg 
ngddi  thddng  gia  trong  viing 
Tenderloin  la  lang"  v§  sd 
canh  tranh  cua  chp  trdi  vao 
ngay  thif  sau,  quan  ly  end, 
ba  Chris  Adams  ndi  nhd  vay. 
"Ho  phai  tra  tien  thug  rat 
dat  ( trong  vung  Tenderloin ) . 
Hon  nda,  cho  thd  sau  ban 
khdng  chay — ndng  dan  cung 
khdng  ldi  bao  nhieu." 

Ngddi  phu  viec  cho  mot 
sap  cam,  ong  Bill,  khdng 
dong  y.  "Chd  thd  sau  la  mot 
trong  rihuhg  ngay  tot  nhat," 
ong  ndi  vdi  bdh  bdo  nhu'  vay. 

Cac  thddng  gia  trong 
viing  Tenderloin  phan  d6i  chd 
trdi  kich  liet,  vi  du^  nhd 
ong  Michael  Tar box,  chu  cua 
chp  Battambang  tai  sd  339 
dddng  Eddy.  "Tdi  khdng  the 
ban  theo  gia  cua  ho/'  ong 
ndi  nhd  vay. 

Theo  ldi  ba  Adams,  ndng 
dan  tra  cho  mdt  cd  quan  dieu 
hanh  chd  khdng  ldi  nhuan  14 
dd-la  mot  ngay  de  mudn  mdt 
s£p  thddng,  va  qSp  ddi  s6 
tien  do  cho  sap  ldh  gap  ddi. 

Ong  Tarbox  ndi:  "Mpi 
ngu'di  deu  r3t  de"  chiu  khi 
bi^t  ddoc  hp  nghi.  Tdi  mudn 
th%  ddpc  chd  trong  vung  ban 
chay,  nhuhg  ngddi  trong  vung 
den  do  mua  hang  vao  ngay  thu 
sau.  Canh  tranh  thi  a  doc, 
nhung  dieu  dd  khdng  hop  ly. 
Cd  mdt  each    giai    quyer.  la 


ddi  chd  trdi  den  mdt  khu  vdc 
khac." 

Ba  Adams  ndi  rang  sau 
nay  cd  the'  nhom  chd  thd  sau 
tai  mdt  dia  diem  khac,  tdt 
nh&t  chi  trong  mua  he,  nhuhg 
chac  chan  khdng  phai  tai 
Civic  Center. 

Mdt  thddng  gia  khac 
trong  viing,  dng  Michael 
Nadile,  mdt  ngu'di  cd  phan 
hdn  trong  tiem  hoa 
Tenderloin  Petals  tai  sd  431 
dddng  Hyde,  nhan  manh  rang 
sd  khac  biet  gida  nhdhg 
ngudi  ban  hang  tai  chd  trdi 
va  thudng  gia  trong  vung 
Tenderloin  la  cac  thddng  gia 
lam  viec,  song  va  sai  tien 
trong  vung,  con  nhdhg  ngddi 
ndng  dan  kiem    tien    rdi  di. 

Nhdng  khdng  phai  tilt  ck 
nhdhg  ngddi  tieu  thu  d<§u  vUa 
long  vdi  sd  thay  ddi  nay. 
"Tdi  khdng' nghi  rang  dieu 
nay  la  dieu  tdt  vi  chd  trdi 
r&t  ti^n  lpi  va  hang  6*  do 
re,"  mdt  ngu'di  mua  hang  ten 
la  Tabuena  ndi       nhu'  vay. 

Xin  Nhap  Canh 
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phai  theo  dung  thu  tuc,  neu 
khdng,  se  bi  bac  bo. 

■De'  biet.  them  chi  tiet, 
hay  can  sd  giup  dd  trong 
viec  lam  ddn,  tie'p  xuc  vdi 
International  Institute  sd' 
673-1720.  Ngoai  ra,  mdt  lu^t 
sd  td,  dng  Thomas  Langford, 
se  nhan  lam  mdi  td  ddn  vdi 
sd  tien  $75,  hc&c  it  hdn  neu 
trong  gia  dinh  od  tren  mpt 
ngddi  lam  ddn.  Cd  th£'  goi 
dng  ay  sd'  391-0109. 


1§r  TIN  Tlfc  CONG  DONG  NGUOI  VlgT  aSf™ 


ThtfOng  Gia  Ngtfdi  Viet 
Goc  Hoa  Lam  Cho  Vung 
Tenderloin  Song  Day 


6ng  tho'  bac  H6  Van  Nam  va  vO  6ng,  ba  Pham  Thi  Tarn,  mo  tiem  vang  Kim  Cuong  vao 
nam  1986. 

Goldsmith  Nam  Van  Ho  and  his  wife  Tarn  Thi  Pham  opened  Kim  Cuong 
Jewelry  in  1986. 


Quyen  Quoc  Tiet 

Lan  song  ddng  dao  ngtfdi 
Viet  goc  Hoa  deh  dinh  ctf  tai 
viing  Tenderloin  da  lam  cho 
vung  nay  thay  ddi  lOn  va  trd 
thanh  cong  dong  ddng  dao 
ngtfdi  Hoa  thu  ba  tai  San 
Fran,  can  cii  theo  mot  bai 
dieu  tra  ciia  mot  nha  nghie^i 
ctfu,  6ng  Joe  Fong,  tai 
trtfdng  dai  hoc  tied  bang 
Cali  tai  Los  Angeles. 

That  ra,  thay  vi  gpi  la 
"Saigon  nhd, "dng  Fong  ndi, 
nhiihg  cong  ddng  ngtfdi  Dong 
Nam  A  nhu'  Tenderloin  nen 
dtfdc  goi  la  "Chd  LOn  nhd." 
Ban  dieu  tra  cua  dng  Fong 
cho  biet  cac  thddng  gia 
ngtfdi  Hoa  chiem  tren  phan 
nda  trong  so  204  cda  tiem  A 
Chau  trong  vung  Tenderloin. 
Ngtfdi  Viet  goc  Hoa  cd  64 , 
ddi  thu  nh£t  va  ddi  thu"  nhi 
cua  nhtfng  ngtfdi  Hoa  tai  My 
co  39,  va  ngtfdi  Hoa  td  Hong 
Kong  va  Dai  Lorn  cb  39  ctfa 
tiem. 

Mot  cau  chuy^n  ve 
thtfdng  gia  ngtfdi  Viet  goc 
Hoa  thanh  cong  trong  vung 
Tenderloin  la  ong  Dong  Chau, 
chu  cua  cong  ty  tap  hoa  Viet 
Hoa  tren  dtfdhg  Leavenworth. 
Ong  Chau  den  My  vao  nam  1979 
va  lam  viec  thien  nguyen  cho 
Lien  Hoi  Hub  Nghi  Ttfdng  Trd 
Viet  Hoa  trtfdc  khi  ong  md 
cong  ty  cua  ong  vao  nam 
1982. 

Horn  nay,  ong  Chau  la 
chu  tich  cua  Lien  Hoi  va  la 
chu  cua  tea  nha  so  225  dddng 
Leavenworth,  noi  cda  tiem 
cua  ong. 

"Cang  nhieu  ngtfdi  den 
cang  t6t,"  ong  Chau  noi  ve 
vung  Tenderloin  nhu"  vay. 
"Vung  nay  t6t  hOn  nhuhg  vung 
khac  tai  San  Fran."  Tien 
thue  thap,  ong  Chau  noi,  va 
phtfdng  tien  giao  thong  den 
cac  ndi  khac  rat  thuan  ldi. 
"Hien  gid  ban  dem  co  den 
dtfdng,  va  cac  vu  trdm  cap 
khdng  nhieu  ntfa." 

Khdng  nhu"  nhuhg  lan 
song  ngtfdi  ty    nan  ngutfi  Hoa 


Bp  Ngoai  Giao  Hoa  Ky  se 
chap  thuan  cho  20,000  ngtfdi 
ngoai  quoc  dtfdc  di  ctf  sang 
My  dtfdi  mdt  qua  trinh  "boc 
tham"  de'  Ida  chon  cho  nhuhg 
ngtfdi  dddc  cap  gi&y  rMp 
canh  bht  dau  vao  dau  thang 
nay.  Thdi  han  nop  ddn  la  td 
ngay  1  thang  3  deh  31  thang 
3  nam  1989.  Nhutig  ngtfdi  dtfdc 
sanh  trtfdng  tai  Viet  Nam, 
Campuchia  va  Lao  cung  dtfdc 
chip  thuan  dtfdi  chtfdhg  trinh 
nay. 

ChtfOng  trinh  nay,  chinh 
thiic  dtfdc  gpi  la  OP-I 
Immigrant  Visa  Program 
(chtfdng  trinh  gia'y  nhap  canh 
OP- I ) ,  cung  dtfdc  gpi  la 
Underrepresen  ted  Country 


trtfdc  day,  nhieu  ngtfdi  ty 
nan  ngtfdi  Viet  goc  Hoa  den 
My  gbm  ca  gia  dinh,  chd 
khong  phai  ttfng  ca  nhan.  Hdn 
ntfa,  hp  con  co  the  dung 
nhdng  kieh  thd'c  ho  cd  dddc 
trong  khi  thanh  lap  cac  to 
chu'c  truy'en  thong  tai  Viet 
Nam  de  thie't  lap  cac  t6  chtfc 
tai  My.  Nhtfng  nhdm  do,  dtfdc 
gpi  la  "ban"  va  "hpi,"  tao 
dieu  kien  cho  thanh  vien  co 
tai  nang  lanh  dao  va  cd  tinh 
than  doan  ket. 

Ngtfdi  ty  nan  ngtfdi  Viet 
goc  Hoa  da  quen  thupc  vdi 
tinh  trang  thudc  dan  toe 
thieu  so  trtfdc  khi  hp  den 
My,  ong  Fong  ndi  nhtf  vay. 
"Vi  la  'dan  toe  thieu  so  hai 
lan,'"  ong  ndi,  "ngtfdi  Viet 
goc  Hoa  da  cd  nhuhg  kinh 
nghiem  song  trong  hoan  canh 
cua  ngtfdi  thieu  so  va  cd 
nhtfng  kieh  thtf'c  to'  chdc  cong 
dong  khi  ho  con  d  Viet  Nam." 
Tuy  ngtfdi  Vi^t  goc  Hoa  cd 
the  dung  nhtfng  gi  hp  co  dupe 
trong  nhtfng  cong  dong  tai 
Viet  Nam  de  chuyen  sang  My, 
ong  Fong  ndi,  "nhdhg  ngtfdi 
My"  goc  Hoa  phai  bat  dau  xay 
dtfng  mot  cong  dong  ttf  dau 
vao  nam  1849." 

Trtfdc  khi  cac  gia  dinh 
ngtfdi  ty  nan  deh  day  vao 
cuoi  thap  nien  70  va  dau 
thap  nien  80,  "trong  vung 
Tenderloin  cd  hang  chuc  ctfa 
tiem  va  chung  cU  trdhg  va 
rat  it  tre  em,"  theo  ldi  ong 
Livingston,  quan  ly  cua 
Reality  House  West,  mot 
ngtfdi  da  lam  viec  trong  vung 
tren  mtfdi  nam. 

Bang  each  mang  tre  em, 
gia  dinh  va  cac  cua  tiem  mdi 
deh  vung  nay,  ong  Livingston 
ndi,  nhuhg  ngtfdi  ty  nan  da 
"cung  cap  stf'c  manh  cho  cong 
ddng  nay." 

Mot  thtfdng  gia  trong 
vung  Tenderloin,  ong  Nguy 
Thien  Long  cung  dong  y. 
"Vung  nay  dang  phat  trieh, " 
ong  ndi  nhtf  vay  ve  vung 
Tenderloin.  "Nhd    ngtfdi  Viet 


Program  (Chtfdng  trinh  cho 
cac  quoc  gia  it  ngtfdi  di 
dan ) .  Chtfdng  trinh  do  thtfdng 
dtfdc  gpi  la  Visa  Lottery 
(Nhap  canh  theo  phtfdng  phap 
xo  s<5)  vi  phudng  phap  lua 
chon  cua  chtfdng     trinh  do. 

Mdt  ngtfdi  dtfoc  phep  nop 
mot  ddn.  M6t  cap  vd  chong  cd 
the  ndp  hai  td  ddn  rieng 
bi#t.  Nhtfng  ngtfdi  dang  song 
tren  da't  My  hofic  d  ngoai 
lanh  thd^My  cung  cd  the  nop 
ddn.  Nhuhg  ngtfdi  cd  gi£y 
nhap  canh  nhtfng  khdng  phai 
di  dan  nhtf  hoc  sinh,  nhuhg 
ngtfdi  dau  ttf,  hay  nhtfng 
ngtfdi  lam  vi^c  tarn  thdi  tren 
da't  My  cung  cd  the*  nop  ddn. 
Hon  ntfa,  nhiihg  ngtfdi    dang  d 


Nam,  hoan  canh  da  thay  ddi 
ttf  nam  1980.  Hy  vong  cang 
ngay  cang  tdt     them.  Ngtfdi 

Viet  minh  da  d6  m6  hoi  va 
rat  nhieu  cong  stfe." 

Ba  ngay  sau  khi  den  My 
vao  nam  1979,  ong  Long,  cung 
mot  ngtfdi  Viet  goc  Hoa,  da 
lay  dtfdc  bang  lai  xe.  Ba 
tuari  sau  ong  di  lam,  trong 
khi  hoc  Ann  van  tai  mdt 
trtfdng  danh  cho  ngtfdi  thanh 
nien.  Horn  nay,  ong  la  chu 
cua  nha  hang  Mekdng  so  730 
tren  dtfdng  Larkin. 

Dd'i  vdi  mdt  so  ngtfdi 
mdi  deh  khac,  ho  cd  nhtfng 
hoan  canh  khd  khan  hdn.  Ong 
Ho  Van  Nam  lam  nghe"  thd  bac 
d  Viet  Nam  nhtfng  ong  phai 
nhan  trd  dp  luc  dng  mdi  deh 
Cali  vao  nam  1980  vi  dng 
khdng  biet  tiehg  Ann.  Vd 
dng,  ba  Pham  Thi  Tarn,  ndi 
rang  luc  do  ba  cam  thay  rat 
khd  chiu. 

"Ai  cung  mudn  ra  ngoai 
di  lam,"  ba  ndi  nhtf  vay. 
"Dau  cd  ai  muon  lanh  tien 
trd  cap  dau."  Sau  cung,  dtfoc 
stf  giup  dd  ciia  ban  be  va  cac 
to'  chtfc  nhu  Trung  Tarn  Tai 
Dinh  Ctf  Ngtfdi  Ty  Nan  Dong 
Nam  A,  hp  da  md  tiem  vang 
Kim  Ctfdhg  tai  so  748  tren 
dtfdng  Larkin  vao    nam  1986. 

Nhtfng  ngtfdi  mdi  den 
thtfdng  dtfoc  nhiihg  ngtfdi  ty 
nan  khac  den  cung  luc  vdi  hp 
giup  dd.  Ong  Khtfu  Quang,  mdt 
ngtfdi  ty.  nan  ngtfdi  Viet  gdc 
Hoa,  ndi  rang  dng  cd  hai  van 


My  bat  hdp  phap  van  cd  the 
ndp  doh. 

Stf  ltfa  chon  20,000  td 
nhap  canh  dd  se  la  phtfdng 
phap  hen  xui.  Cac  bao  thd 
nhan  dtfdc  se  dtfdc  danh  sd'  va 
dung  may  dien  toan  de^  bde 
tham.  Nhuhg  td  giay  phep 
nhap  canh  dd  se  dtfdc  phat  ra 
trong  thdi  gian  hai  nam  td 
ngay  1  thang  10  nam  1989  deh 
ngay  30  thang  9  nam  1991. 
Chtfdng  trinh  dd  se  chip 
thuan  cho  10,000  td  giay 
nhap  canh  vao  nam  tai  chanh 
1990  va  10,000  td  vao  nam 
tai  chanh  1991. 

Chtfdng  trinh  nay  dtfdc 
thiet  lap  nham  gia  tang  sd 
ngtfdi  ttf  "cac    qudc    gia  it 

ngtfdi  di  dan."  LuAt  phap 
dinh  nghfa  "cac  qudc  gia  it 
ngtfdi  di  dan"  la  nhtfng  qudc 


de  khd  khan  luc  dng  mdi  deh 
vao  nam  1979. 

"Luc  dd  tdi  khdng  biet 
tiehg  Ann  va  khdng  cd  tien. 
0  Viet  Nam,  mdi  thang  tdi 
xde  tay  ra  la  ba  ma  cho  tien 
fdi,"  dng  ctfdi  khoai  chi. 
Nhdng  ban  be  va  gia  dinh 
giup  dng  tim  viec  luc  dng 
mdi  den  va  cho  dng  mtfoh  tien 
de  mo  tiem  Ann's  Video  tai 
463  dtfdng  Ellis  vao  nam 
1988. 

Ngoai  stf  giup  dd  lah 
nhau  cua  ngtfdi  ty  nan,  dng 
Fong  ndi,  nguyen  nhan  chanh 
ma  ngtfdi  Viet  gdc  Hoa  thanh 
cong  nhanh  chdng  nhtf  vay  tai 
My  la  nhd  stf  lien  he  voi 
nhtfng  ngtfdi  Hoa  khac  d  A 
Chau. 

"Dddc  trang  bi  vdi 
nhiihg  lien  h^  nay,"  dng  Fong 
ndi,  "nhuhg  ngtfdi  Viet  gdc 
Hoa  cd  the  thanh  lap  stf 
thddng  mai  ciia  ho  de  dang 
hdh  so  vdi  nhuhg  ngtfdi  My 
gdc  Hoa  d  day." 

Mdt  nguyen  nhan  khac  ma 
ngtfdi  Viet  gdc  Hoa  cd  the 
thich  uhg  vdi  xa  hdi  d  day, 
dng  Fong  ndi,  la  nhd  mdt 
cdng  ddng  ngtfdi  Hoa  da  dtfdc 
thanh  lap  tai  San  Fran  khi 
hp  mdi  deh.  Nhtfng  tiem  tap 
hoa  truyen  thdng  cua  ngtfdi 
Hoa,  cac  dich  vu  xa  hdi  va 
giai  tri  da  dtfdc  thiet  lap 
khi  nhtfng  ngtfdi  ty  na,n  nay 
btfdc  chan  den  day,  va  nhdng 
phtfdng  tien  dd  giup  cho  hp 
thich  uhg  vdi  cudc  song  mot 
each  de"  dang  hdn. 


gia  ma  cd  dudi  5.000  ngtfdj. 
di  dan  mdi  nam.  Trong  sd  dd 
gbm  cd  162  qudc  gia.  13  quoc 
gia  khdng  du  ti£u  chuah: 
Trung  Hoa  Dai  Luc,  Dai  Loan, 
Columbia,  nude  Cong  Hda 
Dominican,  Haiti,  An  Do, 
Jamaica,  Dai  Han,  MeT  Tay  Cd, 
Phi  Luat  Tan,  va  cac  ntfdc 
trong  Hi^p  Hdi  Anh. 

Thdi  han  ndp  ddn  chi 
trong  vdng  thang  ba.  -Doh 
nhan  dtfoc  sau  ngay  31  thang 
3  se  bi  tra  ve. 

Ddn  xin  phai  dddc  danh 
rn^y  bang  mau  ttf  tie*hg  Anh, 
kern  chung  vdi  mdt  tarn  hinh, 
va  dSy  du  chi  tiet  v&  bd'i 
canh  cda  ngtfdi  ndp  ddn. 
Khdng  can  tra  chi  phi  ndp 
ddn.  Nhtfng  ngtfdi  nop  doh  can 

Xem  Hep  trang  23. 


Hoa  Ky  Se  Don  Nhan 
Them  20.000  Ngucrt  Ty  Nan 


